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b 
SPAIN AND THE POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION. 


N November 27 the Foreign Minister of Spain telegraphed 

to the Secretary-General of the League requesting him to 

summon the Council to examine the situation brought about 
by foreign intervention in the Civil war, and in particular by the 
recognition of General Franco’s régime by the Governments of 
Germany and Italy. He made this request in virtue of Article rr, 
paragraph 2 of the League Covenant, which reads as follows : 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly, or of the 
Council, any circumstance whatever affecting international re- 
lations which threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends.” 

It is apparent from the wording of this that the Spanish Govern- 
ment are perfectly within their rights in making an appeal to 
Geneva, but it is another question whether such a move is really 
calculated to further the cause for which it is made. With Germany 
outside the League and Italy hinting that she may have to with- 
draw there is a possibility that the Council may have to conduct 
its examination without the collaboration of what perhaps may 
be called two of the principal parties to the dispute,’ and even 
if the decisions reached could be put into effect, itself a matter 
of much doubt, the fact that a unanimous vote would be necessary 
for the adoption of any measures proposed would seem to destroy 
all prospect of any useful result. 

When all this is said, however, the fact remains that the 
Article in virtue of which Spain has made her appeal provides the 
means for League intervention in just such a case as is presented 
by the situation brought about by foreign intervention in the 
Spanish war. Any State which now declined to co-operate in 
League action would find it hard to justify its continued member- 
ship, and the failure of the Council to meet in response to the appeal 

would create a precedent which would involve the loss of whatever 
prestige the League may yet possess. It is significant that even 
Italy, whose first comment on the Spanish appeal was that its 
consideration by the Council would create a “‘ grave and dangerous 
situation ’’ has on second thoughts admitted that her attitude will 
depend on that taken by the other Great Powers. 

At the moment of writing it appears certain that the Council 
meeting will be held and that the date for this will be December ro. 
The question therefore arises as to what it may be expected to do. 
It is unfortunately possible that the occasion will be used for the 
making of charges and counter-charges against certain of the 
countries more or less directly concerned, and that this may lead 

(1) Italy may be expected to regard as “intolerable ’’ a situation in which 
she again appeared as the accused before a meeting of a League body. She did not 


reply to the Secretary-General’s circular telegram suggesting two dates for the 
meeting. Pcrtugal is not a member of the Council. 
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to bitter recriminations and the aggravation of the existing bad 
feeling. As to this, just such a conflict has been going on in the 
International Committee for Non-Intervention meeting in London. 
and everything that can be said has probably already been aid 
on both sides. If this is so it may be easier for the Council to deal 
with the real problem before Europe, that of preventing the con- 
flict from spreading beyond the boundaries of Spain itself. 

To do this it is first of all necessary to make the policy of 
non-intervention effective, in other words, to prevent the im- 
portation into Spain of war material from foreign countries, and 
the Non-Intervention Committee are at this moment bending 
all their energies to the preparation of a scheme for making control 
of these imports possible. Before the League Council meets it 
will probably be known whether the adoption and operation of 
such a scheme is practicable or not.’ 

The British Government has just taken steps to play its part in 
making more difficult the transport of war material to Spain by 
the passage of a Bill prohibiting the carriage to Spanish ports by 
British vessels of any arms or munitions from any foreign port 
whatsoever.* Ever since August the Government has prohibited 
the export of such material from the United Kingdom, including 
aircraft of all kinds, by proclamation issued under the Arms Export 
Prohibition Order of 1931, and it may be useful to review shortly 
the background of the existing situation as regards the working 
of the policy of non-intervention by a reference to the developments 
of the past few months. 

It was at the beginning of August that the British and French 
Governments, on the initiative of the French Premier, adopted the 
policy of non-intervention in the conflict. What this policy involves 
has already been explained in previous articles in the Bulletin,’ 
where attention was drawn to the fact that non-intervention is a 
policy, as distinct from neutrality, which is a status recognized 
by international law. The policy of non-intervention may be 
applied, as it has been in this case, to Governments, rebellions, 
disturbances of all kinds, irrespective of whether the belligerence 
of any of the persons or parties taking part is recognized or not.‘ 
In the present case there has been no recognition of the Spanish 
insurgents as belligerents, and this deprives them of certain rights, 
such as that of blockade and the right of search, but it also deprives 

(1) As to the work of the Committee, Mr. Baldwin pointed out in Parliament, 
on October 29th, that the League could not have done anything more than the 
Committee had done—though an ideal League might have. 

(2) There was considerable opposition to the Bill in Parliament, owing to the 
belief that in practice it will operate against the Spanish Government more than 
against the insurgents. 

(3) Vide the issue of August 15 last, pages 6-10, and that of August 29, 
pages 3-11. 

(4) Neutrahty, in the legal sense, can only apply in a state of war and as 
between two recognized belligerents. In this case no question of neutrality arises, 
since Jegally there 1s no war, but only a domestic dispute. 
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the Governments of other countries of certain advantages—for 
instance, they are unable to hold the insurgents responsible for 
any damage or loss to their own rights or interests, nor can they 
claim that the insurgents should conform to the rules and duties 
of regular warfare. 

Having decided on a policy of non-intervention the next step 
was to make this effective,’ and for this purpose an International 
Committee was set up, which began its work in London on Sep- 
tember 9. Some delay was caused by the fact that some of the 
delegates had not acquainted themselves with the laws of their 
own countries regarding the export of war material, but by the 
14th it was possible to set up a sub-committee to co-operate with 
the Chairman in the practical details of their task. It was composed 
of the delegates of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Sweden and the U.S.S.R. 

It was just about this time that reports began to be received 
of the arrival in the insurgent areas of large quantities of arms 
and munitions from German and Italian sources. The Spanish 
Foreign Minister, who was at Geneva at the end of September, 
declared in the League Assembly that, in view of the assistance 
given to the insurgents by States whose political outlook coincided 
with theirs, his Government regarded non-intervention as only a 
policy of intervention against the Constitutional Government, and 
as a departure from the traditional rules of international law. He 
protested that the policy of non-intervention operated as a de facto 
blockade of the lawful Government, and followed this charge up 
by circulating to all the delegates at Geneva a number of documents 
purporting to afford proof of assistance to the insurgents by 
Germany, Italy and Portugal. 

The Spanish and Portuguese points of view were both put 
forward in the Assembly by the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries,? but the League was not directly concerned with the 
problem, and the Secretary-General was naturally unable to make 
himself responsible for the distribution of documents concerning 
it submitted to him by the Spanish Government. 

In London the Non-Intervention Committee was attended by 
Portugal, for the first time, on September 28, but the attitude of 
that country was conditioned by the decision that all participation 
in its work must not prejudice its right to take all the measures 
considered necessary by the Government to prevent the establish- 
ment near its frontiers of a régime constituting a potential threat 
to its internal security and integrity.* The Committee’s chief 

(1) The response ‘to the initiative of the French Government was dealt with 
in the Bulletin of August 29, vide pages 3-4. See also under Germany, August 17, 


18, 24, and September 5; Great Britain, August 15, 19 and 27; Italy, August 21 ; 
Portugal, August 15. See also under France, September 10. 


(2) On September 25 and 30, and October 3. 


(3) The Portuguese attitude was explained in a Note to the French Govern. 
ment published in Paris on September ro last. 
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problem was to decide what steps to take when complaints were 
received containing allegations of breaches of the agreement, and 
it was very soon brought up against a concrete example of the 
complications which these brought about. 

On October 7 it was informed by the Soviet representative that 
his Government could not any longer regard themselves as bound 
by the Agreement for non-intervention if other countries con- 
tinued to supply aid to the Spanish insurgents. Unfortunately 
neither the Russians nor any of the other representatives on the 
Committee had any concrete proposals to put before that body 
which stood any chance of acceptance as practicable in the eyes 
of the majority of the members. 

The suggestions made by the Soviet delegate were such as the 
Portuguese Government and the Spanish insurgents would certainly 
not have accepted, and the Committee, on its side, was naturally 
not prepared to consider any proposal based on the assumption 
that Portugal was guilty of breaking the agreement.' Its first 
duty was to forward the complaints to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and until a reply had been received was obviously unable 
to deal further with the Russian charges. 

As far as complaints and accusations were concerned, also, 
equally serious ones were levelled against Soviet Russia by the 
delegate of Italy, so that the necessity for affording the accused 
an opportunity to reply was as apparent in this case as in that of 
the charges against Portugal. 

As the representatives of both countries denied emphatically 
that there was any foundation for the charges made against their 
Governments the necessity of securing proof in the case of every 
accusation made was all the more evident, and when the Soviet 
representative suggested (on October 6) that this could be obtained 
by the despatch of a committee of investigation to the Spanish- 
Portuguese frontier the Portuguese delegate, after emphatically 
denying the charges against his Government, withdrew from the 
meeting—but not from the Committee. 

This was on October 9, when the matter was discussed at 
length, and a Note was sent to the Portuguese Government asking 
for its observations on the Soviet complaint. To this a reply was 
received from Lisbon towards the end of the month.? 

A further Note from the Soviet delegate on October 13 suggested 
that control should immediately be established over the Portuguese 
ports, to be carried out by the British or French Navy, or both 
together. This the Portuguese delegate refused to discuss, and, 
in any case, as the Committee had not yet received a reply to the 


(1) The Committee, as a body which includes representatives of Germany 
Italy and Portugal, can only proceed at the pace at which it is possible te carry 
with it the weight of opinion amongst the members. 

(2) It was published on October 26, and further Notes from Portugal were 
dated October 27 and 28. For contents, see Bulletin of November 7, pages 33 and 34. 
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Soviet complaints of October 6, no further steps could be taken 
based on the assumption that they were well founded. 

The matter was dealt with by the Chairman of the Committee, 
who replied to the Soviet delegate’ by pointing out that all the 
specific complaints brought against the Portuguese Government 
had been discussed on October 9, and that that Government had 












teh, been asked to supply, as early as possible, “ such explanations 
the as are necessary to establish the facts.” Since the reply of the 
ody Portuguese Government had not been received, and since the 
Ves Soviet Note (of October 13) contained no additional evidence 





whatsoever to show that the Agreement was, in fact, being violated, 
the Chairman did not think it proper to summon a further meeting 
at that stage. 

At the same time he reminded the Portuguese Government of 
the desirability of their replying to the Committee’s Note as soon 
as possible, and also asked the German and Italian Governments 
to reply to charges which had been made against them by the 
Government of Spain, also at the meeting of October g. 

The German answer to this was to submit to the Committee a 
long list of cases in which the agreement had been “ infringed in 
the most flagrant manner from the Russian side,’’ but before the 
other Governments had replied a new development made the work 
of the Committee more difficult than ever. The Soviet delegate 
submitted a Note in which his Government stated that it was 
“compelled to declare that it cannot consider itself bound by the 
Agreement of Non-Intervention to any greater extent than any 
of the remaining participants.”’ 

This was read at the Committee meeting on October 23, and 
the majority of the members expressed themselves as unable to 
understand exactly what it meant. The Soviet delegate was 
asked to explain, and a few days later he submitted a further 
communication in amplification of it, stating that until there were 
guarantees against further supply to the rebels and effective control 
was established over the strict fulfilment of the Agreement those 
Governments which considered supplying the legitimate Spanish 
Government as conforming to international law and order were 
“morally entitled to consider themselves not more bound by the 
Agreement than those Governments who supplied the rebels in 
contravention of the Agreement.” 

Whatever the exact meaning of this phrase, its practical appli- 
cation would appear to have been that, whereas prior to that date 
there was little reliable evidence to show infractions of the Agree- 
ment by the Soviet Government, there has since been good reason 
to believe that material assistance has been given to the Spanish 
Government on a considerable scale. The Russian delegate 
continues, however, to co-operate in the work of the Committee, 








































(1) In a Note published on October 15. 
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and the assumption is that the Soviet are prepared to carry out 
their obligations to an extent equivalent to that to which, in their 
belief, other States are doing so. 

Recognizing, presumably, the impossibility of assessing the 
responsibility of the various countries for violations of the Agree- 
ment which are admittedly taking place the Committee has of late 
concentrated on trying to work out a scheme which will make 
possible practical control of the import of arms and other forms 
of assistance to both sides. It is obviously impossible to prove 
or disprove all the charges made on each side, though it is fair 
to state that the proceedings in the Committee have shown clearly 
that the greater part of the more serious accusations have been 
based on insufficient or untrustworthy evidence. It may well 
be regarded, therefore, as a waste of time to attempt to fix the 
exact degree of responsibility when the results obtained are not 
commensurate with the time and trouble spent in endeavouring 
to collect evidence. Of this a few instances of what has occurred 
in the Committee will provide ample proof. 

At the meeting on October 23 the Chairman stated that the 
British Government had examined a great deal of material in their 
possession, and from it had extracted all the information which 
could be used as evidence. This included three cases of Russian 
“intervention ’’”’ by the shipment of arms, etc., to Cartagena and 
Alicante, including aeroplanes, tanks and personnel to man them ; 
and one case of Italian intervention by the landing of twelve 
aeroplanes at Palma. 

The German and Italian delegates also submitted communica- 
tions containing a large number of charges against the Soviet 
Government, and the Committee decided to take note of these, 
ruling that the Soviet would have to reply to them in writing. 

At the same time the German reply to the charges of the Spanish 
Government, which had been received on October 21, was con- 
sidered and judged to be satisfactory except in respect of two 
complaints on which the German delegate agreed to obtain further 
information. 

A rather similar decision was taken a few days later, when a 
Note was received from Portugal ; that is to say, it was understood 
in the Committee’ that the British Government had satisfied 
itself that Portugal had observed the Agreement, and on October 28 
the Committee—with the exception of the Soviet delegate—ruled 
that either because of want of evidence, or because alleged viola- 
tions had occurred before the signature of the Agreement,’ or 
because they had been shown not to have taken place at all, there 
was no proof of contravention by either Portugal or Italy. 

Further light was thrown on this question by the statement 
which Mr. Eden made in the House of Commons on October 29. 





(1) The proceedings were, of course, private. 
(2) It was by August 27 that the signatures of all the Powers concerned had 
been obtained. 
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He then emphasized that all the complaints made by both sides 
had been investigated by the Committee without any delay 
whatsoever, and it was not surprising that charges could not at 
once be proved or disproved. Consular officers at the Spanish 
and Portuguese posts were not spies, and had no power to inspect 
steamship landings, railway loadings, or other movements. 

In actual fact, he went on, most of the complaints were directed 
against Portugal, and the Government had no information to support 
these charges ; ‘nor finally,” he added, “‘ has the Committee been 
able to support any single one of the Soviet charges against the 
Portuguese Government.’’* 

On the other hand, when the Committee, on November 12, 
dealt with a series of Italian accusations against the Soviet Govern- 
ment it was unable to consider that the charges had been fully 
established. 

The above details may serve to show the need of caution in 
accepting statements made regarding intervention in the Spanish 
struggle, though the fact of this intervention by foreign sympathisers 
with both sides must certainly now be regarded as established. 
This being the case, the Committee is looking to the future rather 
than to the past, and if it can secure the establishment of some 
means of control of the supply of arms and men going to Spain it 
will have taken the most practical step towards preventing the 


spread of the conflict. 
There remain one or two other important developments to 


record in this summary of the foreign “ reactions ’’’ to the Spanish 


struggle. The attitude of the British Government has been made 

clear from the policy followed and the action taken to put that 

policy into effect, but if any further elucidation of it is required 

Mr. Eden’s speeches of November 20? and 23, and of December 1, 

will be found to provide this in unequivocal terms. In the last 

of these, in particular, he explained why the Bill prohibiting British 
vessels from carrying arms to Spain was a necessary measure to 
fill the gap in their arrangements in respect of the Non-Intervention 

Agreement. 

Without the Bill, he said, “ the position would be this: We 
should forbid the export of arms from this country to Spain ; that 
is part of the Agreement. We should have declared. as we have 
declared, although it seems to be ignored, our intention to protect 
British ships at sea. But without this Bill British ships may take 
arms from foreign ports to Spain against the declared policy of 
his Majesty’s Government, and claim the protection of the British 
Navy if they get into difficulties. That is the position without 
the Bill. Therefore, the first point is that to oppose the Bill and 
support non-intervention is to approve of British ships being 
forbidden to take British arms from this country to Spain, but 
to allow them to take arms from foreign countries to Spain. That 
is not a position which, I think hon. members in any part of the 

__ House desire.” 

(1) See also Mr. Eden’s statement in his speech on December > aeaee 


(2) This was the speech at Leamington; the other two were made in the 
House of Commons. Summaries will be found in the Chronology under Great Britain. 
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He also drew attention to the fact that if the Government had 
granted belligerent rights to the combatants it would have given 
the right to either of them to stop and search British ships on the 
high seas, and the Navy could not have done anything. The 
Government had not granted such rights because of the existence 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement. If the Agreement had been 
properly observed and enforced there would have been no possi- 
bility of British ships taking arms from a foreign country to Spain, 
but “it is unfortunately because some foreign countries are 
not carrying out this policy as we are carrying it out that this 
situation arises.”’ 

In conclusion, it may be noted that Mr. Eden also announced 
that the Government intended that the question of the arrival in 
Spain of increasing numbers of foreign volunteers should be taken 
up by the Non-Intervention Committee, and the urgency of this 
has been emphasized by the report of the arrival of several thousand 
Germans at Cadiz to join General Franco’s army. 

It was brought before the Committee by the Chairman on 
December 2, but at the moment of writing no action has yet been 
taken in the matter. 

The other developments which should be recorded are the 
recognition of General Franco’s régime as the Government of 
Spain by the German and Italian Governments on November 18— 
as to which it was significant that the statements announcing this 
issued in Berlin and Rome were couched in identical terms—and 
the declaration by General Franco of a blockade of the port of 
Barcelona. 

On November 17 the Burgos Administration sent a communi- 
cation to the British Government announcing its intention to 
prevent the landing of arms and munitions at Barcelona by all the 
means in their power, even destroying the port if necessary, and 
warning foreign shipping to leave the harbour. 

The Government replied by asking that a safety zone should 
be guaranteed at certain anchorages, and that adequate time should 
be given for the evacuation of British residents. In response to 
this General Franco was understood to have agreed, on Novem- 
ber 26, to the establishment of a safety zone, and to have instructed 
the British, French and Italian naval commanders as to the exact 
position of this. 

There has been a good deal of doubt as to whether the General 
is in a position to carry out his threat of a blockade, and as if in 
reply to this his personal representative in Italy issued a state- 
ment in Rome on November 24. In this it was pointed out that 
General Franco possessed ‘‘ not a few submarines,’’ some of which 
had come over to the insurgents from the other side, and that “' it 

may be taken as absolutely certain that the imminent total blockade 
of the Spanish coasts will reach full efficiency.”’ 


ie a\\ An vv H. L. 
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II 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
November 22nd.—Italian headquarters announced the occupation, 


on November 17th, without fighting, of Jubdo, 60 miles north of Gore, 
Giren (the capital of Jimma), and Shiradda. 

November 23rd.—Protest to League by Emperor Haile Selassie 
(See League of Nations). 

November 24th.—The Guard of the British Legation at Addis Ababa 
left for the coast. 

November 26th.—The Italian flag was hoisted over Gore, by a 
column which reached there from Jubdo without encountering any 
resistance, 


Albania. . ; 
November 26th.—The Government informed General Franco that 
they recognized him as having formed a legal Government in Spain. 


Argentina. 

December 1st.—Speaking at the opening of the Pan-American 
Conference in Buenos Ayres, Mr. Roosevelt asked whether they, the 
Republics of the New World, could “ help the Old World to avert the 
catastrophe which impends,” and replied by saying: “ Yes, I am 
confident that we can.” 

He referred to the conference at Monte Video in 1933 and showed 
how they had progressed since then. The three years had emphasized 
the threat to peace among other nations, but it had served only to 
strengthen their own horror of war and all that it meant. 

Plain people everywhere wished to live in peace, and yet leaders 
and Governments resorted to war, and he added: “ Truly, if the 
genius of mankind that has invented the weapons of death canrot 
discover means of preserving peace, civilization, as we know it, lives 
in an evil day.” 

They could not “‘ accept any defeatist attitude,” however. Peace 
was not to be had for the mere asking ; like other privileges, it could 
be obtained only by painstaking effort. 

He then referred to the feeling in Europe, “ old hatreds and new 
fanaticism,” the demand that inequality be corrected by resort to 
the sword and the cry that new markets could be achieved only through 
conquest. The work of creating vast armies was employing millions, 
but such employment was false employment and created no con- 
sumers’ goods for the maintenance of lasting prosperity. As to how 
they in the New World could help, he said: ‘“ First, it is our duty by 
every honourable means to prevent any future war among ourselves.” 
In this determination to live at peace “ we in the Americas make it 
at the same time clear that we stand shoulder to shoulder in our final 
deliberations, that others who, driven by war, madness or land hunger, 
might seek to commit acts of aggression against us will find a hemis- 
phere wholly prepared to consult together for our mutual safety and 
our mutual good.” 

Secondly, they must strive even more strongly to prevent the 
creation of conditions which gave rise to war. Men and women 
enjoying political freedom, able to find work and on terms of friendship 
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with their neighbours would never consent to take up arms for a war 
of conquest. 

The welfare of each American nation depended largely on com- 
merce, and it was “‘ no accident that the nations which have carried 
the process of erecting trade barriers furthest are those which proclaim 
most loudly that they require war as the instrument of their policy. 
It is no accident that their attempts to be self-sufficient have led to 
falling standards for their people, who have come to believe that the 
price of war seems less than the price of peace. . . .” 

The President of Argentina, General Justo, addressed the Conference 
and said the young countries of the American continent did not know the 
deep antagonisms which in the Old World created grave problems and 
were the germs of permanent discord. The continent was a land 
of liberty. Under democracy liberty dignified man. 

He urged the need of reinforcing from America’s peaceful efforts 
the League of Nations, an organization to which most of the countries 
represented at the Conference belonged. 


Australia. 
November 27th.—Commercial agreement signed with France. (See 
France). 


Austria. 
November 18th.—The Weltblatt, the organ of the Chancellor, re- 


ferring to the developments resulting from the Spanish conflict, stated 
that Italy would never tolerate that in the east of Spain a Soviet State 
should be established under Russian tutelage, and it was essential, 
therefore, that Russia should be separated from Spain. 

The paper pointed out that, in other matters, Italy’s interests did 
not run parallel with Germany’s. Because of her position in the Mediter- 
ranean she was forced to seek an understanding with Great Britain. 

The Reichspost, in an interview with Dr. Schmidt, quoted him as 
saying that “on the whole the spiritual and economic”’ expectations 
of the July agreement with Germany had been realized. 

November 21st.—Dr. Schmidt arrived back in Vienna and stated 
that the July agreement had dealt “ a death-blow to German disunity ” 
and would lead “‘ the entire German nation ” to new heights. 

November 22nd.—The Neuigkeits Weltblatt stated that the military 
situation and mission of the two States in their neighbouring territories 
received special attention at the visit of Dr. Schmidt to Berlin; and 
that the discussion of this question formed an essential part of the 
conferences with General Géring. It added that favourable results 
should soon be seen. 

November 23rvd.—An Austrian anti-Communist Association was 
formed, at a meeting presided over by Prince Johann of Lichtenstein 
and attended by the Minister of the Interior and representatives of 
the Church. 

November 26th.—In a speech at Klagenfurt the Chancellor described 
Communism, National-Socialism and pessimism, in that order, as the 
chief foes of Austrian patriotism and independence. 

Communism offered no acute danger. As to the second, the July 
truce with Germany was an agreement between States, and had no 

domestic application. Efforts were being made to imperil it by in- 
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tensified Nazi propaganda in Austria, but all Austrians must have 















































h We 
4 confidence in the vital strength of the Austrian idea. 

com- Austrian National-Socialism stood before them as an enemy; to 
irried settle with it was exclusively a domestic affair, and did not prevent 
claim them from feeling happiness over every success scored by the German 
dlicy. Reich. They had not been, and were not anti-German. 

xd to Finally he reproached the people who always looked on the dark 
t the side, though “ helpful criticism was welcome.” 

November 29th.—Admiral Horthy arrived in Vienna, and was 
ence met by President Miklas, all the members of the Cabinet, and Herr 
v the von Papen. 
and The Roman Catholic press, referring to the anti-Communist 
land agreement, said that to assert that Austria’s internal peace was 

threatened by Communism would be inadmissible political propa- 
forts ganda ; there was no Communist danger in Austria. 
tries November 30th.—Following discussions between the Chancellor, 


Admiral Horthy, and the Hungarian Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister a communiqué was issued stating that the result of the con- 
versations, which dealt with all current matters, was “ thoroughly 
(See satisfactory for all concerned and showed that complete unanimity 
of views prevailed.” 

Herr von Papen had a conversation with M. de Kanya. 


re- : 

ited Belgium. . Bibi” ci 7 
November 26th.—The Prime Minister in London. (See G;eat Britain). 
November 27th.—M. van Zeeland at luncheon of British Committee 

of the International Chamber of Commerce and speech by British 


did Foreign Secretary. (See Great Britain). 


tate 
‘ial, 








ter- 

| Brazil. 
es FF November 27th.—Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Rio de Janeiro on his 
onS | way to Buenos Ayres, and addressed a joint meeting of the Senate and 

Chamber. He said that it was not enough that peace prevailed 
ted ' throughout the Americas; it was essential that this condition be 
y made permanent, and that they provided effectively against a re- 

currence of the horrors of war. All instrumentalities for the 
ury maintenance of peace must be reinforced, and “‘ we cannot countenance 
ics aggression—from wheresoever it may come.” 
nd He also said that “the people of each and every one of the 
he American Republics—and, I am confident, the people of the Dominion 
Its of Canada—wish to lead their own lives free from the desire of conquest 
a and free from the fear of conquest. . . .” 

In 
of Bulgaria. 

_ November 23rd.—It was learnt that 32 persons had been arrested 
ed lor complicity in attacks, by anonymous letter, on the King. They 
he @ included Agrarians, Nazis, and members of the Zveno group, but no 

prominent leaders of any party. 
ly Some reports placed the number of arrests as 150. 


Professor Tzankoff in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia). 
November 25th.—Professor Tzankoff in Berlin. (See Germany). 
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Chile. 

November 30th.—The Government, through the Ambassador jn 
London, replied to the proposal for summoning the League Council 
by informing the Secretariat that they considered the moment in- 
opportune and even dangerous for the prestige of the League, the 
more so since it could not count on the collaboration of all the parties 
to the dispute. 

If the other members were in favour of a meeting, the Govern- 
ment, it was stated, would prefer the date of December 14th for it. 

Ambassador in Rome presents letters of credence addressed to 
King of Italy, Emperor of Abyssinia. (See Italy). 


China. 

November 17th.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived at Taiyuan, North 
Shansi, to consult with Yen Hsi-shan regarding the operations against 
the Japanese-Manchukuo forces attacking the Suiyuan frontier. 

November 18th.—Suiyuan troops claimed to have defeated some 
4,000 Manchukuo and Mongol troops east of Taolin, capturing motor- 
cars and other war material. 

November 19th.—Chiang Kai-shek went by air to Tsinan, to see 
General Han Fu-chu, Governor of Shantung. 

November 24th.—The Suiyuan forces captured Pailingmiao, the 
base of operations of the Mongol and Manchukuo insurgents. 

The Autonomous Area of Mr. Yin in East Hopei celebrated at 
Tungchow the anniversary of its foundation by declaring its total 
independence of the Chinese Government. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 25th.—The press, denying allegations in German papers 
about Soviet aerodromes in Bohemia, expressed serious misgivings at 
the construction of aircraft bases going on in Germany near the frontier. 
The Narodni Listy stated that a large new air port was being built at 
Buttelstadt. 

November 29th.—The Prager Presse, in an article appealing for a 
level-headed judgment of the international situation, said dangers 
should not be exaggerated or the positive efforts made to ensure peace 
overlooked, instancing Mr. Eden’s speech of November 2oth, which 
ensured peace in Western Europe. Its importance was the greater in 
that England was rearming methodically and with great energy in 
order to be able at need to make good her word. 

Italy did not want a European catastrophe, and the U.S.S.R. 
desired peace for her domestic reconstruction. Even for Germany 
there were limits, and she needed time and peace to consolidate her 
new system. Dr. Goebbels had truly said that even the victors in a 
war would lose more than they gained, and, quoting Dr. Benes, the 
paper said: ‘No disputes exist between Germany and the rest of 
Europe which are incapable of a reasonable settlement.” 

Czechoslovakia followed the policy of mutual respect and toleration 
between States, and she would join in no ideological conflicts and enter 
no camps; she had nothing in common with Fascist or Communist 
blocs. Her treaties for mutual assistance had been concluded without 
regard to the domestic politics of this or that State. 
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Danzig Free City. 

November 20th.—The police seized the printing machinery of the 
Opposition newspapers, following the conviction of the proprietor of 
the printing works on a charge of tax evasion. He was unable to pay 
the fine inflicted and his machinery was accordingly seized. (His 
printing works printed the Socialist, German Nationalist, Communist 
and Jewish papers). 

November 26th.—The Senate transmitted to the Polish diplomatic 
representative a reply to the Polish Note of October 24th. This took 
cognizance of the mediatory action begun by Poland, but stipulated 
that the negotiations proposed should be confined to the improvement 
of relations between Danzig and the League. 

This was understood to mean that the Senate refused to discuss 
any proposals aiming at the extension of the rights of Poland in Danzig. 

December 1st.—Over 70 Socialists were stated to have been arrested 
in the City, and many Social-Democrats and German National-Con- 
servative deputies of the Diet fled across the frontier. 


Ecuador. 

November 28ih —The President broadcast a statement announcing 
the suppression of a revolt by an artillery regiment, believed to have 
been instigated by a former President, Colonel Alba. 


Egypt. 

November 18th.—The Senate ratified the Treaty with Great Britain 
by 109 votes to 7. 

An agreement with Saudi Arabia was signed in Cairo giving effect 
to the Treaty of Friendship concluded on May 7. It settled the terms 
on which Egypt should participate officially in the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, after an interruption of 10 years owing to a dispute as to the 
escort accompanying the Egyptian Mahmal. 

November 21st.—The ordinary session of Parliament was formally 
opened, and the Speech from the Throne was read by the Prime Minister, 
who referred to the Treaty with Great Britain, “ our great Ally.” 

The Government would take the necessary steps, on its ratification, 
to secure Egypt’s entry into the League of Nations, to convoke a con- 
ference of the Capitulatory Powers in the hope of securing speedy 
abolition of the Capitulations, and take the advice of the British Military 
Mission for strengthening the Army, so as to enable it to undertake the 
defence of the country. 

The cost would be met by economies, and the only new taxes im- 
posed would be a stamp duty and patent tax (a tax on occupations). 

The Prime Minister was understood to have decided to create a 
European Bureau attached to his office, to keep him informed on all 
» mre concerning Europeans arising out of the execution of the 

reaty. 

November 24th.—Adoption of motion for ratification of Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty by House of Commons. (See Great Britain). 


France. 

November 18th.—M. Salengro, the Minister of the Interior, took his 
own life, owing to a breakdown caused by the campaign of calumny 
carried on against him and by overwork. 
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M. Blum went to Lille, where M. Salengro lived, and issued an 
appeal to the workers of the town in which he said: ‘* You know who 
are responsible for his death, but it is not for you to strike them. . , 
There are two things which he would have forbidden—that you should 
forget him or that you should try to avenge him. . . .” 

The paper, Gringotve, which had led the attacks on M. Salengro, 
did not appear, the printers having refused to print it. The Action 
Frangatse continued the campaign. 

Riots in French Morocco. (See Morocco). 

November 19th.—M. Blum took over charge of the Ministry of the 
Interior temporarily. 

The Government announced that they had decided to amend 

the law of libel, so as to make writers of articles in the press responsible, 
in the first degree, for what they wrote, the publisher and the printer 
having second and third degrees of responsibility. 
k November 22nd.—M. Blum and the members of the Cabinet attended 
the funeral of M. Salengro at Lille, and, in a funeral oration, the Prime 
Minister described the terrible effect the campaign of calumny had 
had on his late colleague, in spite of his vindication. 

With the law as it stood, he went on, a slandered man in France 
had little choice but to kill or to die, and he quoted a non-party 
manifesto issued the previous day by a group of intellectuals who 
spoke of “ the crushing responsibility assumed by those who dared to 
speak without proof against the honour of a man, by those who 
launched charges of such a kind that no refutation could remove the 
doubts which had been sown.” 

The crowd attending the funeral was estimated to number 500,000, 
and in Paris about 250,000 people took part in a demonstration of 
sympathy, marching past a portrait of M. Salengro. 

November 24th.—M. Dormoy was appointed Minister of the 
Interior. He was a Socialist who had been Under-Secretary in the 
Prime Minister’s office 

The Government was understood to have instructed the Ministry 
of Marine to take all necessary measures for the protection of the French 
flag in Spanish waters. 

November 25th.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber dealt 
with the Army and Air Estimates, the former totalling 11,046 million 
francs (say {100 million) and the latter, 3,700 millions. The Air 
Estimates included a credit of 200 millions for the nationalization of 
aeroplane firms and the formation of four national companies. 

November 26th.—The new Press Bill was published. Its main 
objects were to remove the secret pressure of private interests on the 
press, to check the wilful dissemination of false news of a kind dangerous 
to public order or to good relations with other countries, and to provide 
means of defence against libel by strengthening the law in the case of 
private individuals and by making it an offence to cast doubt upon 
the honour of public figures, unless the charges made were proved to 
be true. 

It therefore provided for the compulsory publication by papers 
of annual statements showing all their sources of revenue. Further, 
that their directors and editors would be responsible for unsigned 
articles. 

Libel cases would be tried by the Correctional Court (to make 
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redress easily accessible and inexpensive), and the person charged 





















































Who would be obliged to prove his statements. No offence or sentence 
oe which had been expunged by an amnesty or a legal rehabilitation might 
ould be adduced against either plaintiff or defendant in a libel action. 

M. Blum received the representatives of the General Confederation 
gT0, of Employers, who said they could not continue the negotiations for 
tion the application of the Matignon Agreements, owing to the continuance 


of stay-in strikes and other industrial disturbances. They argued that 
it was useless to introduce a new series of undertakings and procedures 





the F% while existing obligations were not respected, and that the latest claims 
'} of labour implied the destruction of the authority that was the necessary 
nd F% accompaniment of the employers’ responsibilities in the management 
le, FE of their factories. 
ter Fy M. Blum replied that if negotiation were not pursued, the Govern- 
> ment would use the powers reserved by Clause 15 of the Devaluation 
ed fF jill, providing for compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. 
ne fF M. Delbos received the Russian and Portuguese Ambassadors 
ad Ff and was believed to have made an earnest appeal to both of them for 
) a drastic reduction, if not a complete cessation, of the supplying of 
ce arms to the belligerents in Spain. 
ty PO M. Potemkin was reported to have replied that his Government 
10 would be only too glad to take part, with Italy and Germany, in a joint 
0 return to real, as opposed to theoretical, non-intervention, but that 
‘0 they could not give an example in the faint hope that the Fascist 
e countries would follow it. 
The Portuguese Ambassador was reported to have observed that 
» |= the existing largely moral support of Portugal would not be withdrawn 
f |} unless Russia refrained from further activity in the Peninsula. 
November 27th.—Speaking at a Front Populaire meeting in Paris, 
, M. Blum replied to a Communist cry of “‘ aeroplanes for Spain” by 


saying that so far there was not a single Power which had denounced 
) the non-intervention agreement, while all were collaborating with a 
view to setting up a system of control which, if successful, would be 


i the most effective guarantee of peace. 
He repudiated charges that France, or her policy, was weak and 
35 said: ‘* Whatever one may say of France’s policy, the fact remains 


that she is at the present time, with the exception of the Soviet Union, 
still the most powerful military force in Continental Europe. The 
truth is that her naval strength has been constantly increasing in the 
last few years and that her Air Force, about which we have heard so 
many false rumours, is at least equal to any other Air Force in Europe.” 
France was not weakened by internal dissensions—with its in- 
creased rights the working class had become more patriotic than ever. 
A commercial agreement with Australia was signed in Paris, giving 
France the benefit of intermediate tariffs, the most favourable accorded 
to a country not belonging to the British Commonwealth. Australia 
was accorded the minimum tariff for certain agricultural products. 
November 28th.—The Foreign Minister let it be known that he 
would announce publicly, in the near future, that France was prepared 
» to assume the same obligations towards Great Britain as those publicly 
assumed on behalf of Britain by Mr. Eden in his speech of 
November 2oth. 
November 30th.—An agreement with Poland was signed in Paris 
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supplementing and defining the agreement for a loan and credits of 
some 2,500 million francs for Polish rearmament. 


Germany. 

November 18th.—The Government recognized the Government of 
General Franco in Spain, and issued a statement explaining this as due 
to this Government “ having taken possession of the greater part of 
Spanish territory, and the developments of the past weeks having 
shown even more clearly that in the remaining parts of Spain there 
is no longer any question of the existence of a responsible Government 
authority. .. .” 

Japanese statement ve reported defensive pact with Germany. 
(See Japan). 

November 19th.—A decree was issued compelling owners of in- 
ternational securities dealt in on German stock exchanges to deposit 
them with foreign exchange banks. (The Government aimed at con- 
trolling the course of prices more firmly and preventing assets convertible 
into foreign exchange from being smuggled abroad). 

The Austrian Foreign Secretary arrived in Berlin and was received 
by Herr Hitler. 

November 20th.—Herr Schmidt had interviews with the Foreign 
Minister, General Géring and other Ministers, after which a com- 
muniqué was issued stating that it was agreed that the extension of 
trade relations between the two countries should “ be taken in hand 
forthwith in order to increase considerably the range of the present 
mutual trade relations, and that negotiations for this purpose will 
begin on December 7th, in Vienna.” It was also established that “ the 
principles of the agreement of July 11th contain the possibility of 
profitable co-operation over a wide field.” 

November 21st.—The Official News Agency announced that a 
protest was being made in Moscow against another arrest of a German 
citizen, in the following circumstances: An engineer named Wicklein 
had been given a number of drawings of shells, on November 16th, 
by a Russian, ostensibly for advice as to their manufacture. Fifteen 
minutes later he was arrested, though he voluntarily handed over the 
drawings before the police began to search his house. Typewritten 
material connected with the drawings was discovered, of which Wicklein 
had no knowledge. 

It was announced that General Faupel had been appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires at the headquarters of the Franco Government. 

November 22nd.—Démarche by Ambassador in Moscow re the 
arrest of Stickling. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter described the Moscow arrests as “ an 
international challenge,” and the Montag, as ‘‘ an unexampled inter- 
national scandal.” The Soviet action, it argued, had shown how well 
justified was Germany’s attitude towards the Soviet Umon, and how 
necessary her warnings to the civilized world to unite for the sake of 
peace into an anti-Bolshevist bloc. 

November 23rd.—It was announced that the Government had 
informed the British Government of its adherence to the provisions 
of the London Naval Treaty governing submarine warfare, in accordance 
with the procés-verbal signed on November 6th by the signatories of 
the Washington Treaty. 
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November 24th.—Report of arrest of more Germans in Russia. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

It was stated in Berlin that the German warships in the Mediter- 
ranean had been withdrawn two or three days previously to the Atlantic 
coast, and so could not have been at Cartagena when the Government 
cruiser was blown up. 

Also, there was no German mine-layer or cable ship in Spanish 
waters, so that there could be no truth in the report that Bilbao had 
been mined by a German vessel. 

The Official News Agency, under the heading “‘ Nobel Peace Prize 
awarded to a traitor condemned by President Hindenburg. Shameless 
insult to Germany,” referred with indignation to the award of the Prize 
to Herr von Ossietzky, the pacifist, who had been placed in a con- 
centration camp on February 28th, 1933. 

This action by the Norwegian Parliament, it stated, was such “ an 
impudent challenge and insult to the new Germany that a corres- 
pondingly clear answer will be necessary.” 

The News Agency also stated that Stickling was a Communist 
who had fled from Germany to Russia. Nevertheless, the Government 
had intervened in his fate with all its power, as it was “a question of 
honour in the German nation never to give up the freedom of its 
people.” 

November 25th.—An Agreement with Japan against the Communist 
International was signed in Berlin by Herr von Ribbentrop and the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

It provided that the two States should inform one another of the 
activities of the Communist International, consult with one another on 
the necessary preventive measures, and carry these through in close 
collaboration. 

By Article 2 the two States “‘ will jointly invite third States, whose 
internal peace is threatened by the subversive activities of the Com- 
munist International to adopt defensive measures in the spirit of this 
agreement, or to take part in the present agreement.” 

The period it was to remain in force was five years. 

A Protocol was also signed providing for the establishment of a 
permanent committee to facilitate the co-operation necessary for the 
taking of measures, both investigatory and defensive, against the 
Comintern. 

It also provided that “‘ the competent authorities of the two High 
Contracting States will, within the framework of the existing laws, 
take severe measures against those who, at home or abroad, are engaged 
directly or indirectly in the service of the Communist International 
or promote its subversive activities.” 

The press representative of Herr von Ribbentrop stated that the 
Agreement had been made to protect European culture and civilization ; 
Germany, he explained, could not wait until other Powers had awakened 
to the lesson of the terrible events in Spain, which was the victim of 
Comintern aggression. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, in signing, had acted on behalf of the Fuhrer, 
he added. 

In a statement to the Official News Agency, Herr von Ribbentrop 
said the Agreement was an epoch-making event, a turning point in the 
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defensive struggle of all nations loving order and civilization against the 
forces of subversion. 

Japan would never permit the spread of Bolshevism in East Asia, 
Germany formed the buiwark against this pest in the heart of Europe, 
and Italy would hold high the anti-Bolshevist banner in the South. He 
was convinced that the countries which had not yet realized the danger 
would one day be grateful to the Fiihrer. 

Count Mushakoji said Germany and Japan were the countries 
against which the resolutions of the 7th Congress of the Comintern 
were specially directed, and he was convinced that, acting together 
as guarantors of peace in the East and West, they would contribute, 
by the Agreement, to the pacification of the world. 

Professor Tzankoff arrived in Berlin. 

Protest in Oslo against award of Nobel Peace Prize. (See Norway). 

November 26th.—A_ semi-official commentary on the Japanese 
Agreement stated that there was no truth whatever in assertions that 
it cloaked imperialist intentions. 

Speaking at Ludwigshafen, Dr. Goebbels said Germany would 
not allow Bolshevism to play its wanton game with Europe. The 
world must understand that she was the first country to have realized 
the Bolshevist menace and fought it effectively. 

He also referred to the Fiihrer’s other successes in foreign policy, 
including the unambiguous demand for colonial equality of rights. 
He then emphasized their desire for peace, saying that a new war 
would be the greatest misfortune—even the victor would win less than 
he lost. 

Germany would be more than short-sighted, he went on, were she 
to desire that France should be ruled by a Bolshevist régime. At bottom 
the disputes between European peoples were only a kind of family tiff, 
compared with the Bolshevist menace. 

The cause of the crisis was France’s action in entering into a 
military alliance with the Soviets ; in face of that Germany could not 
remain passive. 

November 27th.—Speaking at a meeting of the Chamber of Culture, 
Dr. Goebbels announced that he had issued orders forbidding criticism 
of works of art, literature, music and drama, the place of which was 
to be taken by objective analysis and description. This did not mean, 
he said, the suppression of freedom of opinion, but only those might 
publish their opinions who had a free opinion of their own, and were 
qualified by their knowledge and abilities to sit in judgment on others 
who appealed to the public with imaginative work. 

The Foreign Office denied that the Government had any intention 
of intervening openly in the Spanish war. 

November 28th.—A semi-official commentary on Mr. Eden’s speecli 
charged him with lack of objectivity. Belgium could be a corridor for 
an attack on Germany as on England, as the Ruhr occupation had 
proved. He had also presented the causes of the existing tensions in 
a one-sided manner, and he might have been particularly careful to 
be impartial. “It is certainly not asking too much,” the writer 
stated, “‘ if those countries which English policy draws into its zone of 
consideration demand that all relations and developments shall be 
exhaustively examined in their causes and effects.” 

This was understood to mean that the relations of France and 
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Russia required to be cleared up if negotiations for a Five-Power Pact 
were to have any hopes of success. 

November 29th.—Herr Hess, speaking at Goslar, maintained that 
Bolshevism hated the new Germany more than anything else, as 
standing at the centre of the anti-Bolshevist movement of the world. 
For that reason they were the more convinced that all the thoughts 
and aspirations of “* the Comintern and the Power standing behind it ” 
were aimed at breaking down, one day, this German bulwark and 
making out of it a field of Bolshevist horror. 

The Spanish events had shown how great a danger the activities 
of the Comintern were for peace between the nations in general and, 
for that reason, the conclusion of a treaty for common and effective 
defence against the activity of the Comintern was an important con- 
tribution to the securing of peace. 

‘* We desire no division of the nations,”’ he declared, “ but unity 
of the nations irrespective of their forms of government. We want to 
unite the peoples in defence against those who have too often announced 
their intention of visiting our nation with fire and sword, arson and 
murder, and have too often proved in practice how serious their 
intention is.” 

He distinguished between the Bolshevist criminals and the Russian 
people, who were not themselves Bolshevist, but whom “a Jewish 
clique’ had driven by terror under a Bolshevist strait-jacket. On 
that account Germany ‘regretted that her defence must at the same 
time be directed against a nation which the criminals had made entirely 
serviceable to their dark purposes. 

December 1st.—The Cabinet enacted a law providing that a German 
citizen who ‘ knowingly and unscrupulously, from motives of gross 
self-interest or other motives, removes or leaves property abroad, 
thereby causing gross injury to the German economic system, will 
be punished by death. His property will be confiscated. The criminal 
is also punishable if the crime is perpetrated abroad.” 

It also enacted a law making the Hitler Jugend an organization 
of the State. (It had been an organization of the Nazi Party). 

An order was issued prohibiting the raising of all prices. 

The Official News Agency issued a statement that ‘ Competent 
quarters” declared that reports abroad of “ thousands of German 
soldiers ” having landed in Spain were “‘ as usual, false accusations.” 

It followed from the “ well-known Russian custom” of camou- 
flaging with false reports about others the landing of their own troops. 
[f Germans were really taking part there could only be a few volunteers, 
Germans living in Spain, just as volunteers of other nations, had placed 
themselves at the disposal of the ‘*‘ Spanish Nationalist Government.” 

The decree of March 31st, 1936, by which members of the armed 
forces were forbidden to enter a region within three miles of the French, 
Belgian and Czechoslovak frontiers was repealed by a notice in the 
Naval Ordinance Gazette. 


Great Britain. 

November 18th.—Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Trenchard, 
answering the question whether the power of the air was over or under- 
rated, said that, in the event of war, the opening phase would be an 
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intensive air bombardment for five or six weeks. If they could stave 
off the enemy there for the first ten weeks they would win. 

He said they must preserve the link between the Fleet air arm 
and the rest of the Air Force ; to divide the command of the air would 
be to risk the tragedy of confusion, leading to British guns firing at 
British aircraft. Sea-power and air-power must rest on partnership. 

Lord Stanhope gave an assurance that everything possible was 
being done to protect the country from air attack, and said Lord 
Rutherford had placed his knowledge and experience at the service 
of the State. 

Mr. Baldwin, speaking at Glasgow, said he wished to make three 
points about defence: first, that the information available to the 
Government must be taken as more reliable than the deductions of any 
private persons ; second, that there was no more manly or honourable 
career than that offered to a recruit in the Army, and he added here 
that in the defence programme they tried to do what they could for 
the special areas; and third, with reference to the attacks on the 
Government, from all sides, he reminded them that he had recently 
explained in Parliament why they had not started the rearmament 
programme earlier, and said: “I have nothing to withdraw and 
nothing to retract.” 

He pointed out how, in spite of Germany’s withdrawal from 
Geneva in 1933, they had continued their efforts for disarmament, and 
said that if they had then come forward with an extensive rearmament 
programme it would have been disastrous to the very cause that they 
knew to be essential for the national safety. ‘‘ A direct reversal of a 
policy at the moment could never have been effected.” 

““The Government of the day,”’ he went on, “ had no mandate. 
It is, I agree, a matter of speculation whether, in 1934, it would have 
been possible to have got a mandate for national rearmament. I do 
not think there is a man in the country who would maintain that we 
should have got a verdict for rearmament then.” 

He had made it clear in 1934 that the Air Force would be increased, 
and in March, 1935 the White Paper on Defence had warned the 
country of the dangers of the situation. Germany’s action of March 7th 
last, her reintroduction of conscription, and the Abyssinian war had 
convinced large sections of the British people that rearmament was 
essential. These events had given the electorate the instruction that 
was necessary, and he believed that the autumn of 1935 was the very 
earliest that a verdict for rearmament could have been given. 

In conclusion he recalled what he had said before as to democracy 
often lagging two years behind a dictator, and pointed out that a 
statesman had to educate a democracy, and “ if they be an intelligent 
people they wish to be convinced, and they cannot be convinced in 
five minutes.” 

November 19th.—The Government handed to the French, German 
and Belgian Ambassadors and to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires a Note 
giving their views on the best methods to make progress in the Five- 
Power Locarno negotiations in the light of the replies received to their 

invitation of September 18th. 

Lord Halifax, closing the debate on Defence in the Lords, defended 
the Premier’s frankness on November 12th, pointing out that, in Great 
Britain, a large degree of national assent was necessary for a great 
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national programme, and that the process of education in the needs 
of defence had been going on for three years. 


_ it was not true, he declared, that the Government had won the 
uld HF Election by concealing their intention to rearm; their election manifesto, 
at several speeches by Mr. Chamberlain, and solemn statements by 
: other Ministers had made rearmament a dominant issue. 

as As to the problem before them, much depended upon the answer 
rd to three questions: Was their policy likely to provoke anybody ? 
Was anybody likely to provoke them? Were financial and economic 
| strength to be considered, together with armaments, as part of the 
"4 national defence ? The situation was not so serious that everything 
he must be subordinated to securing a tremendous supply of arms. Their 
rf efforts for encouraging the flow of international trade, for instance, 
le would have to stop if everything were turned over to munitions. 

” Again, their labours had been based on the League and their re- 
* — armament was intended to add to the weight of others in the scales 
lf) of peace. They could, therefore, reasonably hope not to be alone in 
-_ a war, and to make any would-be aggressor more cautious. 

t Referring to Britain’s liabilities, he felt that the country was 
d against automatic military obligations—the Covenant itself contained 


none—and they could not charge membership of a non-universal 
n — League with such obligations. No nation could be expected to carry 
i ' them out fully in every case, if doing so was thought to be contrary 
' [to their interests. 
To recognize this was not disloyalty to the League, but a recogni- 
_ tion of realities ; and the Government had attempted to reflect realities 
, in their proposals for League reform. 
— This did not mean that the Government were blind to the dangers 
: of conflicting ideologies in Europe. They did not believe, however, 
that any country, however exclusively inspired by self-interest, was 
» anxious to start a European war. 

They recognized that, after the attempt to reconcile by agreement 
German equality with general security had failed, Germany’s unilateral 
achievement of equality had frayed many nerves. No risks must be 
taken, but no opportunities must be missed to remove international 
suspicion. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Eden stated that the Government’s 
attitude remained unchanged towards the Spanish war, in spite of the 
recognition of General Franco’s Government by some countries ; there 
was a distinction between the recognition of any one side as the 
iy Government and the recognition of belligerents. 

He denied that the action of Germany and Italy invalidated the 
non-intervention agreement; there was no reason why recognition 
of a Government on one side or the other in a war should involve 
reversal of a decision not to supply arms to either. 

On this being questioned by the Opposition, Mr. Eden said: * So 
far as breaches are concerned I wish to state categorically that I think 
there are other Governments more to blame than either Germany 
or Italy.” 

November 20th.—Speaking at Leamington Mr. Eden, referring to 
their reasons for rearming, said there could be no doubt that attempts 
to uphold international law had not benefited from the comparative 
decline of British strength in arms; the equilibrium was now being 
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restored, however, and nobody but a would-be aggressor would 
complain. 

British arms would never be used in a war of aggression, and 
they would never be used for a purpose inconsistent with the League 
Covenant or the Kellogg Treaty, but “‘ they may,” he went on, “ and 
if the occasion arose they would be used in our own defence and in 
defence of the territories of the British Commonwealth. They may, 
and if the occasion arose they would, be used in the defence of France 
and Belgium against unprovoked aggression in accordance with our 
existing obligations. They may, and if a new Western European 
settlement can be reached they would, be used in defence of Germany 
were she the victim of unprovoked aggression by any of the other 
signatories of such a settlement.” 

He continued: ‘ Those, together with our Treaty of Alliance 
with Iraq and our projected treaty with Egypt, are our definite obliga- 
tions. In addition, our armaments may be used in bringing help to 
a victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgment, it would 
be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do so. I use the 
word ‘ may ’ deliberately, since in such an instance there is no automatic 
obligation to take military action. .. .” 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said he had received 
no communication about a blockade of Barcelona, but the Govern- 
ment had received, on November 17th, a communication from the 
Burgos Administration stating that : 

“The scandalous traffic in arms, ammunition, tanks, aeroplanes, 
and even toxic gases, which is being carried on through the port of 
Barcelora, is well known. All this material is being transported to 
this port in ships flying different flags whose real nationality, in its 
greater part, is Russian or Spanish. 

‘“* The National Government, being resolved to prevent this traffic 
with every means of war at its disposal, will even go so far, if this were 
necessary, as to destroy that port, and therefore it warns all foreign 
ships anchored in that harbour of the desirability of abandoning it 
in a very short time to avoid consequences or damage which uninten- 
tionally might be caused to them on the occasion of military action 
referred to, of which no further warning will be given. . . .” 

Mr. Eden said that, on receiving this, he instructed the Ambassador 
at Hendaye to get into touch with the Burgos authorities to ask them 
to guarantee security in certain recommended anchorages at Barcelora ; 
also to request that before operations were begun proper time should 
be allowed for the evacuation of British residents. 

November 23rd.—Speaking in Parliament Mr. Eden stated that 
the policy of the Government was to take no part in the Spanish war 
and to give no assistance to either side. They had accordingly given 
further consideration to the question of the importatien into Spain 
of arms by sea. 

They had no present intention of departing from their former 
decision not to accord belligerent rights to either side, and it would 
follow, therefore, that the Navy would, if necessary, protect British 
merchant ships from interference by either side on the high seas, 
t.e. outside the three-mile limit. 

It was not their intention to allow British ships to carry war 
material from any foreign port to any Spanish port, and they, there- 
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fore, proposed to introduce at once a Bill to make the carrying of 
arms illegal. All British shipping was accordingly warned of this. 

He did not agree that the proceedings of the Non-Intervention 
Committee had been fatally prejudiced by recent events; on the 
contrary, the French Government had, within the past 24 hours, 
expressed their desire that the Non-Intervention Agreement should 
continue. He was, of course, not satisfied with the position, but “ my 
care has to be to make sure that I do not take action which might 
give even greater cause for dissatisfaction.” 

A statement was issued to the effect that the Government had 
noted with pleasure the declarations of the Dutch and Swiss Govern- 
ments expressing adherence to the principles stated in the Tripartite 
Declaration of September 25th, and announcing that they were 
informed that the U.S. Treasury were extending to Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, the arrangements for technical co- 
operation in exchange matters referred to in the statement of 
October 13th. 

The Government welcomed this step, which was in harmony with 
the arrangements already made between the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
and between the U.S.A. and France. 

Mr. Eden informed the House of Commons of the results of the 
enquiry into the Keelung incident and declared that the evidence of 
ill-treatment was so clear that the Ambassador in Tokyo had been 
instructed to ask for an apology, compensation for the victims, and 
punishment of the offenders. Failing this the courtesy visit to Yoko- 
hama of the C.-in-C. on the China Station could not take place. 

At the request of the Japanese Government time had been given 
them to make their own enquiries and an interim reply had been 
received expressing regret that such an unpleasant incident should 
have occurred, and stating that further enquiries were being made in 
the light of the report of the British enquiry. 

“* Pending the receipt of a satisfactory final reply from the Japanese 
Government,” he concluded, “I am unable to regard the incident 
as closed.” 

It was understood that the Italian Ambassador had given the 
Government the most binding assurances that his Government had 
neither the intention nor the desire to interfere in any way with the 
status quo of the Balearic Islands. 

November 24th.—The House of Commons agreed, without a 
division, to the motion approving the ratification of the Treaty with 
Egypt. Mr. Eden reviewed its terms, and pointed out that neither 
party had greeted it as a partisan triumph ; it fulfilled the aspirations 
of both sides to reconcile Egyptian independence with security for 
British interests. 

He referred to the conditions on which the Treaty could be revised, 
after 20 years. As to the Sudan, he stated that a satisfactory financial 
agreement had just been reached. 

The Foreign Office received from Burgos a communication 
specifying the safety zones for foreign shipping at Tarragona, Valencia, 
Alicante and Cartagena. (It had been communicated to the Admiral 
commanding the British Third Cruiser Squadron by the Governor of 
Palma on November 14th.) 

There was no reference to Barcelona, and the British Ambassador 
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was accordingly instructed to renew the representations made on 
November 17th. 


November 25th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden 
stated that General Franco had agreed to a large extension of the 
“security zone” in Madrid, so that it would include the British and 
U.S. Embassies and several Legations. 

He confirmed the report that on November 15th Spanish armed 
trawlers had compelled the Norwegian steamer Lisken to put into 
Vigo, where her cargo of seed potatoes was discharged ; he refused 
to interfere, however, in what was a matter for the Norwegian 
Government. 

The British Government’s attitude had been made quite clear, 
and he repeated that the prohibition on British ships against carrying 
munitions to Spanish ports from foreign countries did not apply to 
commodities such as foodstuffs and coal. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to a question about the damage to the 
Miguel de Cervantes said it was “ stated to be consistent with damage 
due to torpedo attack.” As to reports in the press, it was “ essentially 
a question for the Spanish Government,” and it was “ of vital interest 
to the British Government that we should not interfere.” 

The First Lord also said there was no truth in reports of war 
vessels having been sent specially from Malta to Spanish waters, and 
that the only reason leave had been stopped at Malta was the bad 
weather prevailing. 

The House of Lords adopted the Bill for the ratification of the 
Treaty with Egypt. 

November 26th.—The Prime Minister of Belgium arrived in London. 

In reply to questions in the House of Lords as to the situation 
in Majorca Lord Plymouth said he could neither confirm nor contradict 
reports as to occupation by Italians, but stated that the Italian Govern- 
ment had frequently given full assurances with regard to the Balearic 
Islands. 

The Government, he also said, had made every possible effort to 
help in regard to mediation, but they had received indications that 
there was at present little basis for reconciliation, and they did not 
consider the time for an offer of mediation had yet come. 

The Government did not agree that the policy of non-intervention 
had weighted the scales against the Spanish Government, and they 
proposed to continue it. It had confined the conflict to Spain, and 
though breaches of the agreement had certainly occurred it had been 
instrumental in making them more difficult, and the Government were 
collaborating in every possible effort to make the work of the Committee 
more effective. 


November 27th.—Speaking at a luncheon to the Beigian Premier 
Mr. Eden referred to the special place which Belgium had in the friend- 
ship of the British people; both countries were democracies, they 
cherished their freedom and would not give it up. 

He believed there was no greater service by Great Britain to the 
cause of peace than clarity, and he went on: “Let me once again 
affirm that the independence and integrity of Belgium is a vital interest 
for this nation, and that Belgium could count upon our help were she 
ever the victim of unprovoked aggression. I am confident that these 
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words represent the will of the British people, and that to make this 



































on 
plain is a contribution to peace.” 
den Later he said: ‘‘ The nations must choose. If they determine 
the » return to the arbitrament of the sword it will be found that the 
and ierrible weapons that science has forged can be wielded with no mean 
courage by peoples who love their freedom, both individual and 
ned national, and intend to preserve it. . . . The arbitrament of brute 
nto force belongs to the animal creation, and the whole effort of civiliza- 


tion should be to raise ourselves above the level of the beasts. Surely 
a mankind will choose this better way.” 

M. van Zeeland said that none would deny the possibility of war 
when countries existed where dynamic political forces were in conflict 


sed 


se with irritating economic difficulties. Certain great Powers which had 

to not yet shaken off the burden of the depression could only find a 
solution of their difficulties, it would seem, in the wake of a powerful 

he international movement which would second their own efforts. 

ze Belgians knew they had a historic part to fulfil in the cause of 


a peace, for their geographical position made their country a keystone 
st ol Western Europe. 

November 28th.—It was announced that the President of the 
Board of Trade had decided to set up a department to be known as 
the Food (Defence Plans) Department, to work in co-operation with 
the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 

November 30th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden 
refused to admit that Portugal was specially guilty of violations of 
the Non-Intervention Agreement regarding Spain. The Government 
certainly did not approve of “ certain features of the conflict,”’ but 
they had to decide on their policy in accordance with the best interests 
of Great Britain. 

As to the Balearic Islands certain information in the reports 
received from the Consul at Palma indicative of a breach of the Agree- 
ment had been forwarded to the Non-Intervention Committee. There 
were Italian volunteers in Majorca—as there were other foreign 
volunteers in other parts of Spain. “ I deprecate it,” he said, ‘“* but we 
cannot deal with this question alone.” 

) As to refugees, British subjects would be assisted by the Navy 
: to leave Spain if they wished, and where ships were available other 
people deserving of help would be taken. 

He also said the text of the German-Japanese Agreement had 
been handed to the British Ambassadors shortly before it was published, 
with assurances by the German Government that there was no kind 
of military or other alliance, and by the Japanese Government that 
there was no secret treaty. 

The Secretary to the Overseas Trade Department announced in 
Parliament the signature, on November 27th, of a commercial agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia. It provided for the issue of sufficient licences 
for the import into Yugoslavia of British goods subject to import 
restrictions. The total value of the licences would depend on the 
value of Yugoslav products taken by Great Britain. 

December 1st.—The second reading of the Government’s Bill to 
prevent the carrying of arms to Spain in British vessels was carried 
in the House of Commons by 239 votes to 132. The third reading was 
carried by 182 votes to 88. 
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Mr. Runciman, moving the Bill, explained that it was part of 
the general policy of confining the conflict to Spain and the immediate 
consequence of the threat by General Franco to prevent by force the 
arrival of munitions for his opponents. 

The policy of the Bill had already been adopted by Norway, on 
November 28th, and was being studied by France, both countries 
with “ Left ’’ Governments. The Bill meant that the right of stopping 
and searching British ships on the high seas would be denied to Spanish 
warships, but could be exercised by the British Navy. As belligerent 
rights had not been granted to the insurgents the Government would 
have to give naval support to enable British ships to carry arms to 
Spain (in contravention of their declared policy) unless the Bill were 
passed, so they had come to the conclusion that a prohibition of 
carriage by British ships was the proper solution. 

Their reasons for holding that view were: (1) The internal con- 
troversies of Spain did not justify interference with British ships on 
the high seas ; and (2) The Navy must not be used to safeguard British 
ships which were acting in direct contradiction of the policy of the 
Government. 

There would then be no possible excuse for any interference by 
Spanish warships with British vessels, and such interference outside 
the three-mile limit would, of course, be resisted. 

Mr. Runciman stated that Dominion ships were excluded from 
the Bill because the House could not legislate for the Dominions. In 
any case such vessels were nearly all liners and none were anywhere 
near Spain. 

The Opposition maintained that the Bill would operate against 
the Spanish Government, and said the right course would have been 
to use the League directly the official intervention of Italy had been 
proved. Having ignored that aggression, they were inviting the 
Fascist Powers to continue it on behalf of an adventurer who, though 
supposed to control the Spanish Army, had never dared to use it, so 
little could he count on support among Spaniards. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that if the Bill were not passed, the Navy 
would have to protect ships acting contrary to British policy, and 
incidentally, making a profit out of the arms traffic. 

They had refused General Franco those belligerent rights, which 
would have made it legal for him to search ships, and which had usually 
been granted to both sides in a civil war. The alternative to what 
they were doing would be the granting of belligerent rights, but they 
had preferred to pursue a policy of non-intervention, and not to grant 
the parties the right to search British ships. At the moment it was 
General Franco who was the stronger at sea, so that it could not be 
said that they were favouring him by not admitting belligerent rights. 

As to precedents, it was the first time in recent history that a 
civil war in Europe showed a danger of becoming a European war, and 
that being the justification for the non-intervention policy, was also 
the’ justification for the Bill. If some countries had not failed to carry 
out their obligations under the Agreement there would have been no 
necessity for the Bill. 

As to the culprits, they had evidence of certain breaches of the 
Agreement and they had sent particulars to the Non-Intervention 
Committee, but they had had none against Portugal. Not only this 
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but only two charges of alleged breaches of agreement against Portugal 
had been brought before the Committee at all. Those two were 
brought forward early in October, one by the Spanish, and the other 
hy the Soviet Government. Both were examined and were not con- 
sidered as proving any breach of the Agreement. The British Ambas- 
sador, also, had reported no evidence against Portugal. 

Mr. Eden went on to say that the Government would try to 
improve the observance of non-intervention, with which they were 
.dmittedly dissatisfied—for instance, they intended the next day to 
ask the Committee to include the prohibition of so-called volunteers 
going to Spain. 

He concluded by saying that the alternative to the Agreement 
was an international conflagration, and by asserting that the Bill 
fulfilled the duty of the Foreign Secretary to seek avoidance of 
‘ incidents.” 


Greece. 
November 28th.—The Turkish Fleet paid a visit to the Pirzus, 


ind was given a warm welcome. 


H ° 
November 29th.—The Regent in Austria. (See Austria). 
November 30th.—The Regent and Ministers’ discussions in Vienna 


See Austria). 


Iran. 
November 22nd.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Teheran. 


Italy. 

November 18th.—The anniversary of the application of sanctions 
was commemorated by the unveiling of tablets on the walls of all the 
town-halls throughout the country. They were inscribed as in memory 
of “ the siege, so that throughout the centuries may remain on record 
the enormous injustice committed against Italy, to whom the civilization 
of all continents owes so much.” 

It was announced that the Government had recognized the 
Government of General Franco, and had recalled their diplomatic 
missions from Madrid and Alicante. 

A statement issued pointed out that General Franco’s Government 
‘having taken possession of the greater part of Spanish territory, and 
the developments of the past weeks having shown ever more clearly 
that in the remaining parts of Spain there is no longer any question of 
the existence of a responsible Government authority ” the Government 
had decided to recognize General Franco’s administration. 

The Government informed the French Chargé d’Affaires that 
Italy would not take part in a protest against Germany’s denunciation 
of the “* Waterways ” Articles of the Treaty of Versailles. 

November 19th.—The Fascist Grand Council, after an all-night 
sitting during which Signor Mussolini made a lengthy statement on 
the internal and foreign situation, approved a declaration congratu- 
lating Marshal Graziani on the pacification of Abyssinia and expressing 
its conviction that “‘ at this special moment ”’ the military preparation 
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of the nation should be accelerated, especially as regarded the Air 
Force and Navy. 

The determination expressed by the Head of the Government to 
achieve the greatest possible measure of economic self-sufficiency, 
particularly in spheres affecting the defence of the nation, was “ con- 
firmed in the most imperative manner,” and any resistance, whether 
in deed or only in theory, was proclaimed as sabotage meriting the 
most severe punishment. 

A tribute was paid to the work done by producers, employers and 
men, in “‘ smashing the League offensive’ during sanctions. The 
activities of the party in controlling prices was approved, and it was 
urged to develop such activities. 

As to the recent developments in Berlin and Vienna the Council, 
‘“* placing on record with satisfaction that the bases have now been 
established for an effective collaboration between Fascist Italy and 
the German, Austrian, and Hungarian peoples,” congratulated Count 
Ciano on the “ concrete results obtained.” It also gave full approval 
to Signor Grandi’s report on the course he had followed in the London 
Non-Intervention Committee and on “the present phase of Italo- 
British relations.” 

A committee of five members was appointed to prepare for the 
next session proposals for the composition and functioning of the new 
Chamber of Fasci and of Corporations. 

It was stated in Rome that the recognition of General Franco 
did not mean any change in Italy’s attitude to the Non-Intervention 
Committee, and for the present, at any rate, she would continue to 
take part in it. She had no intention of interfering in Spain. 

November 20th.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that it must be 
said very clearly, and without any useless turn of phrase, that Italy ‘is 
not prepared to see planted in the Mediterranean, on Spanish soil, a 
new centre of the Red revolution, a new base of Communist political 
and military operations.” 

Italy and “ other strong and decided nations of Europe” were 
determined to prevent the grave error by which the Mediterranean 
had been opened to Soviet warships (by Montreux) from becoming the 
starting point of the absolutely irreparable destruction of European 
order. In undertaking this the anti-Communist defence of Italy, 
Germany and Japan would not be passive only, but “ will assume 
such forms of reaction, though not offensive forms, as may be imposed 
by the aggressive initiative of the Soviets and of their Communist 
Committees.” 

November 22nd.—Comment on Mr. Eden’s Leamington speech was 
critical of the reasoning used in the passage as to the cases in which 
Great Britain would feel impelled to aid the victim of aggression. 
Either the Covenant was accepted, it was pointed out, ir. which case 
military obligations should be automatic under Article 16, or else 
Utopia was superseded by realities, and nations merely fought when 
their vital interests were concerned. No third course was possible. 

November 23rd.—It was announced that, from December rst, the 
Bank of Italy and nine other banks dealing in foreign exchanges would 
be able to open, in the name of customers, including foreigners in I‘ aly 
and Italians abroad, two forms of account. One was for dealings in 
both Italian and foreign currencies, and the other was for the deposit 
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of Italian and foreign securities. No restrictions would be placed on 


the use made of them. 

Assurances to British Government re the Balearic Islands. (See 
Great Britain). 

November 24th.—The Regent of Hungary arrived in Rome, accom- 
panied by the Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and were met by the King and Signor Mussolini. 

The representative in Rome of the Burgos administration made 
a statement regarding the means at the disposal of General Franco of 
enforcing a blockade, in which he said that, besides including a number 
of surface vessels the “ Nationalist ” fleet counted on the co-operation 
of “* not a few submarines, of which some were formerly with the Reds 
but succeeded in escaping from the Communist Junta, and others 
were captured in a successful encounter with the enemy warships.” 

General Franco now possessed all the indispensable elements, and 
“it may be taken as absolutely certain,” he said, “‘ that the imminent 
total blockade of the Spanish coasts will reach full efficiency.” 

November 25th.—While the Japanese-German agreement was 
welcomed in Rome it was pointed out that the understanding reached 
in Berlin by Count Ciano needed no amplification, and the paucity 
of Italian interests in the Pacific made it unnecessary for Italy to 
proceed beyond the establishment of the identity of views with Japan 
on the subject of Communism. 

November 26th.—A naval review in Naples Bay was attended by 
Admiral Horthy and the Hungarian Ministers. 

November 27th.—Statement ve agreement for recognition of 

Manchukuo by Italy and of the Ethiopian Empire by Japan. (See 
Japan). 
November 28th.—Signor Mussolini, speaking at the incorporation 
of the Institute for Foreign Trade with the Under-Secretaryship for 
Exchanges, said it was necessary to widen the basis of commercial 
exchanges. The flow abroad of the gold reserves of the Bank of Italy 
had ceased in May, but import restrictions had reached their maximum 
limit, and both exports and production would have to be increased. 

November 29th.—It was considered in Rome that a meeting of 
the League Council in consequence of the Spanish request for this 
would create ‘“‘a grave and dangerous situation,’ which might again 
raise the question of Italy’s membership. 

The request was described as one of the usual Soviet manceuvres 
for causing confusion and the danger of war in Europe. 

November 30th.—The Chilean Ambassador presented to the Foreign 
Minister copies of his letters of credence addressed to the King of Italy, 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Statements made in Rome regarding reports of the conclusion of 
an agreement with Japan intimated that anything being discussed was 
economic or commercial in character, but it was generally believed 
that an arrangement had been reached entailing a de facto, if not 
de jure recognition of the status of Abyssinia and Manchukuo. 


Japan. 
November 18th.—It was stated in Tokyo that reports that Japan 


and Germany had signed a “military alliance’’ were absolutely 
mistaken. It was a purely defensive pact of a novel kind against 
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Communism, 7.e. against the Communist International, not the Soviet 
Government. 

As far as Japan was concerned Italy was not included in it. 

November 19th. — Representations by Soviet Government re 
Japanese agreement with Germany. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 23rd.—Statement by Mr. Eden re the Keelung incident. 


(See Great Britain). 
November 25th.—Signature of anti-Communist Agreement in 


Berlin. (See Germany). 

The text of the Agreement was published, accompanied by a 
Foreign Office statement pointing out that the 7th Comintern Congress, 
in adopting a Unified Front policy, had made clear that the Comintern’s 
future objectives were Japan, Germany and Poland, and that it would 
support the Chinese Communist armies. 

Since the Congress, Comintern activities in China had markedly 
increased, and extended to China proper, as well as Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang, while in Manchukuo it had been organizing cells, directing 
raids and instigating banditry. 

The Comintern’s activities being international, counter-action 
must be based on international co-operation. Since the establishment 
of the Hitler régime Germany had executed drastic anti-Communist 
policies ; Japan and Germany were therefore in similar circumstances 
and Japan, as the first step in her defensive undertaking, had con- 
cluded the Agreement. 

The Government, it was declared, wished to co-operate with as 
many Powers as possible to perfect their defensive measures against 
the Comintern menace, but for that purpose alone. “ In connexion 
with or behind this Agreement there exists no other agreement what- 
soever. The Japanese Government have no intention of forming or 
joining in any special international bloc for any other purpose. The 
present Agreement is not directed against the Soviet Government or 
any other specific country,” it concluded. 

November 26th.—Several newspapers expressed concern at the 

possible results of the Agreement with Germany, the Nichi Nicht, for 
example, qualifying its satisfaction at the assistance it would give to 
the carrying out a strong policy by saying that the Agreement would 
increase friction between Russia and Japan, tend to drive China towards 
the Soviet and handicap efforts to establish friendlier relations with 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
_ The Yomiuri said it came at an unfortunate moment, because 
Communism in Japan was moribund. “ If Germany were as powerful 
as before the War,” it continued, “ it would be different, but Germany 
is embarrassed politically and economically.” 

Other papers regretted that the Foreign Office had failed to remove 
British apprehensions and warned it against letting Japan be 
involved in Europe’s quarrels. 

November 27th.—The Cabinet approved the Budget, amounting to 
3,041 million yen (say £177 million). The Army Estimates totalled 
728 millions, and the Navy 681 millions, representing 47 per cent. 
of the expenditure. 

The Government were to borrow 806 millions to meet the deficit, 
and 155 millions for the railways and other productive works. 

It was stated semi-officially that an agreement has been concluded 
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by which the Government recognized Italy’s rule in Ethiopia and Italy 
recognized Manchukuo. A reaffirmation of Japan’s commercial rights 
in Ethiopia was understood to be included in the agreement. 

It was learnt that the War Office had circulated 300,000 copies 
of a pamphlet issued to explain the Army estimates. It declared that 
a reorganization of the Empire on a totalitarian basis would strengthen 
the national defence, and described the reorganization as not for a 
military dictatorship or Fascist régime but for the creation of a 
“national defence State.” 

The European situation was outlined and the probability of war 
pointed out. Russia was the potential enemy, and Japan was declared 
to be approaching a crisis. 

November 29th.—The Foreign Office informed the press that the 
negotiations with Rome had for their object the establishment of an 
Italian Consulate in Harbin and the changing of the Japanese Legation 
in Addis Ababa into a Consulate. 

The Seiyukai Party declared its opposition to the draft Budget 
and the expenditure allocated to the Army and Navy. 

November 30th.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office described 
as entirely unfounded a report that the German-Japanese Agreement 
regulated the spheres of economic influence of the two countries in 


the Dutch East Indies. 


League of Nations. 
November 23rd.—The Secretariat received a letter from the 


Emperor Haile Selassie protesting against the decisions of the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments to recognize the Italian occupation of 


Ethiopian territory as a “‘ new violation of the Covenant.” 

November 27th.—Request for summoning of the Council from the 
Spanish Government. (See Spain). 

December 1st.—It was announced that consultations as to the 
proposed meeting of the Council had led to its being fixed for Decem- 
ber roth. Italy and Ecuador had not replied to the Secretary- 
General’s letter. 

The agenda stated that the Council would meet in response to 
the Spanish Government’s telegram asking that it should do so “ to 
proceed at the earliest possible moment to an examination of the 
situation described in the telegram.” 


Manchukuo. 
December 1st.—Reports reached Mukden that Communists had 


attacked and destroyed Fushan, on the Amur River, some 200 miles 
above the mouth of the Sungari. 


Mexico. 

November 18th.—The Senate passed a Bill giving the Government 
wide powers to expropriate private property, “for the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth owned and monopolized for the exclusive benefit 
of one or several persons to the detriment of collectivity in general of 
any one social class.” 

Compensation was to be paid in all cases. 

November 25th.—The Bill for the expropriation of private property 
was signed by President Cardenas. 
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Morocco. 

November 18th.—Rioting by Arab Nationalists was reported at 
Fez, Rabat and Casablanca. They were understood to demand 
autonomy on the Syrian model. 


The Netherlands. 

November 23rd.—It was announced that the Government had 
decided to join the Anglo-French-U.S.A. monetary agreement, and 
had notified the three Governments accordingly. 


Norway. 

November 25th.—The Government received from the German 
Government a protest against the award by the Committee of the 
Storting cf the Nobel Peace Prize to Herr von Ossietzky. The German 
Minister stated that his Government reserved the right to draw all 
the consequences from the incident. 

November 26th.—The Government made an energetic protest to 
General Franco against the seizure of the steamer Lisken on Novem- 
ber 15th. 

November 27th.—The Government issued a provisional decree 
providing for the prohibition of Norwegian vessels carrying war material 
to foreign countries. The Foreign Department accordingly forbade 
the employment of Norwegian ships to carry arms, etc., to Spain or 
the Spanish colonies. 


Palestine. 

November 18th.—The Royal Commission held its first session to 
hear evidence in public. Mr. Mills, Director of Migration and Statistics, 
gave information as to the number and categories of Zionist im- 
migrants, and Colonel Heron, Director of the Department of Health, 
gave figures of the amounts spent in health services for the Jews and 
Arabs respectively, with particulars of the sources of the funds 
available. 

November 22nd.—The Emir of Transjordan arrived in Jerusalem, 
and conferred with the Arab Committee and with the personal envoy 
of the King of Iraq. 

November 24th.—Evidence given by Government officials included 
details as to the different areas of land, showing that slightly over half, 
or 7 million dunums could be regarded as cultivable by the average 
Palestinian with his usual resources. (One acre equals 4.04 dunums). 

Of this, 6 million dunums were in Arab hands, nearly 1 million in 
Jewish hands, and the rest in those of the Government or German 
settlers. 

Of the Jewish total population of 370,000, about 14 per cent., or 
nearly 50,000 were agriculturists. 

November 25th.—Dr. Weizmann, giving evidence before the Com- 
mission, explained that the Jewish problem was two-fold. First was 
the “‘ homelessness ”’ of the Jews—in Eastern Europe some 6 millions 
were penned up in places where they could not live ; second was the 
world problem created by the presence of these 6 million without a 
future, whose condition was a threat to Europe. A certificate per- 
mitting emigration to Palestine was regarded as a certificate of 
freedom 
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He pointed out that there had never been a time when the Jews 
did not try to return to Palestine, and the Balfour Declaration had 
merely been a final link in Britain’s long-standing interest in the project. 

November 28th.—The Arab Higher Committee was reported to 
have agreed to allow Nashashibi to meet the Royal Commission 
unofficially at Amman. 

A Jew was shot and seriously wounded in Jerusalem. 

November 30th.—The Commission heard the evidence of the head 
of the political department of the Jewish Agency, who explained how 
the half-yearly census of agriculture and industry was made, with a 
view to estimating labour requirements. He admitted that illegal 
immigration had amounted to over 15,000 over a period of years, but 
said this was a symptom of the Government’s persistent under-estimate 
of the absorptive capacity since 1932, which had caused a lack of 
labour. 

December 1st.—During further evidence as to the methods em- 
ployed to train Jewish pioneers and as to the effect of capitalist 
immigration it was stated that immigrants with a minimum of £1,000, 
and an average of £2,500, had increased fourteen-fold since the days 
before Germany’s troubles. 


Poland. 
November 18th.—The Gazeta Polska said that both the Polish and 


the British Governments were interested in the role and activity of 
the League because the mutual interests of all European and non- 
European countries required a forum where differences could be 
investigated and settled through direct contact. 

It went on to say that “ the opinion expressed by some organs of 
the press, however, that this prescribes the definite views of both 
parties on the final form and competence of the League is too far- 
reaching a conclusion at the moment.” The Government would wait 
to see what the British Government proposed. 

The organ of the General Staff, Polska Zbrojna, published an 
Iskra Agency statement which contained the remark that Poland had 
to watch carefully the preparations for a new Locarno, because the 
1925 treaty had created discrimination between the Western and 
Eastern neighbours of Germany. Poland now had to act so that she 
would be included in the new Locarno system. 

November 23rd.—Meetings organized by the Colonial and Maritime 
League were held in many towns at which resolutions were adopted 
stating that attention to the Colonial problem had become one of 
primary importance for the State. Poland must have access to raw 
materials essential for industrialization, and overseas markets found 
for the products of industry. She must also have access to “ free” 
territories to relieve ovér-population, and must have colonies, since 
“there is no other way of satisfying the economic and population 
expansion of the Polish State.” 

Reference was also made to the declarations made at Geneva in 
October by the Polish delegate. 

_ November 24th.—The Minister of Education issued orders suspend- 
ing the courses of all the higher institutions of learning under State 
control, because of anti-Semitic unrest. 

(Students had staged hunger strikes at Vilna, in protest against 
the refusal of the Rector and Senate of the University to segregate the 
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Jews and reduce their number, and a stay-in strike had begun at the 
Pilsudski University). 


November 25th.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister arrived in Poland 
on an official visit. 

The Pilsudski University was closed by the authorities and the 
students ordered to leave at once. 


November 26th.—Some 200 students who continued the stay-in 
strike were forcibly ejected by the police and taken into custody. 

Note from Danzig Senate replying to Polish Note of October 24th. 
(See Danzig Free City). 

The Polska Zbrojna published an article eulogising the King of 
Rumania for his recognition of ‘‘ the principle that Rumania should 
base security not on foreign guarantees but on her own armed strength, 
supplemented by a strong alliance and friendship with Poland.” 

The Czas also referred to this alliance and pointed out that it did 
not constitute a bridge to the Little Entente, “‘ into whose orbit Poland 
has no desire to enter.” 

The Government issued a statement, through the Embassy in 
London, reading: ‘‘ The reports that Poland has been approached to 
join the recently signed German-Japanese Agreement are untrue. No 
such approach has been made, and any speculation on that subject is 
therefore unfounded.” 


November 28th.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister left Warsaw, 
and a communiqué was issued stating that he and Colonel Beck had 
affirmed their complete identity of views and their conviction that it 
was necessary for Poland and Rumania to maintain the closest possible 
contact. 

They also expressed their desire to develop the alliance further, 
and for this purpose an early visit to Poland of the Rumanian Chief 
of Staff was foreseen. 

Agreements with Rumania for “ cultural collaboration ” between 
the two countries were signed in Warsaw. It was also agreed that 
everything possible must be done to develop the alliance in all depart- 
ments of life,,and to adapt the interests of the two peoples to “ the 
imperious necessity of the present situation.” 


Rumania. 

November 25th.—The Foreign Minister in Poland. (See Poland). 

November 28th.—Signature of agreement with Poland. (See 
Poland). 

The Foreign Minister in Warsaw and issue of communiqué. (Sce 
Poland). 

December ist.—In an address in Bucarest the King, inaugurating 
the Arch of Triumph, said they had built it to show the entire world 
that the realization of Rumanian national unity was not a vain and 
rapacious victory, but the deletion from the book of time of a secular 
injustice. 

A joint sitting was held of the Rumanian, Czechoslovak and 
Yugoslav Parliamentary delegations, who were in Bucarest at which 
speakers proclaimed the determination of the Little Entente to oppose 
any attempt at revision of frontiers, by force if necessary. 
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Spain. 

P November 18th.—Don José Primo de Rivera, leader of the Falange 
Espafiola, was condemned to death at Alicante for plotting against the 
Government, and his brother Don Miguel was sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Bombs and incendiary shells fell in the centre of Madrid in large 
numbers and were believed to have killed at least 200 civilians. The 
insurgents claimed the capture of several important buildings in the 
western quarters of the city. 

The Government of General Franco was recognized by the German 
and Italian Governments, which issued statements giving the reasons 
for this action in identical words. 

Insurgent headquarters at Burgos issued a communication to all 
foreign Governments declaring that the insurgent command would 
seek by all possible méans to stop the passage of war material through 
the port of Barcelona. 

Foreign ships were advised to keep away if they wished to avoid 
the consequences of war operations. 

They also issued a statement delimiting an area in the north-east 
quarter of Madrid as a safety zone for non-combatants, women, and 
children. 

Addressing the populace at Salamanca, his headquarters, General 
Franco announced the recognition of his Government by Germany and 
Italy, and said that “ they, with Portugal and Spain, form the bulwark 
of culture, civilization and Christianity in Europe. This moment 
marks the peak of the life of Spain no less than the life of the world. . . .” 

November 19th.—The insurgents made a slight advance in the 
north-west quarter of Madrid and occupied part of the University 
City. Leaflets were dropped over Madrid calling on the city to 
surrender immediately, failing which further bombing raids would 
be made. 

A devastating air attack followed and Government fighters engaged 
the bombing machines. 

November 20th.—Don José Primo de Rivera was executed at 
Alicante. Don Alfonso de Borbon, a cousin of King Alfonso, was 
reported to have been executed, and Prince Alonso of Bourbon-Orleans 
was killed while fighting in General Franco’s army. 

Publication of text of Burgos Government’s communiqué re foreign 
shipping at Barcelona. (See Great Britain). 

The evacuation of non-combatants from Madrid was carried 01 
with every available means of transport and large numbers of old 
men, women and children left for the east and south-east. 

The Unified Socialist Youth received a letter from the Soviet 
Ambassador expressing his entire confidence in the tenacity of the 
defenders of the Frente Popular and their will to build a new society 
on the “ruins of the blackest reaction and the most repulsive 
barbarities.” 

The Catalan War Ministry announced the capture of Mount 
Purburell, 35 miles from Saragossa, and facing the Government line 
Bujaraloz-Caspe. They also reported they had surrounded Belchite, 
cutting all communications with Saragossa. 

_ A body of French volunteers, 2,000 strong, arrived in Barcelona 
to join the Government Militia. 
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The German and Italian residents of Barcelona were reported all 
to have left and the Consulates were closed. 

November 21st.—The 12th International Brigade arrived in Madrid 
to form with the 11th (which arrived two weeks earlier), a six-battalion 
division under the command of General Kleber. 

According to insurgent reports large numbers of Russians were 
fighting in the Militia ranks in Madrid. 

November 22nd.—The Madrid Government issued a manifesto to 
the nation stating that while the Berlin and Rome Governments, having 
discarded their masks, advanced insolently towards a hegemony of 
Fascist States in Western Europe, the historic réle of Spain as a bulwark 
of democracy assumed gigantic proportions. 

Italy, it said, had found in General Franco a marionette. with 
whose complicity she was trying to “ transform Spain into a disguised 
Italian colony,” and add to the Imperial crown of Ethiopia the domina- 
tion of the Balearic Islands. ‘‘ A worthy collaborator’ had been 
found in Germany, who sought in Spain the raw materials needed 
for her plans of domination. 

The employment of Moorish troops under Italo-German auspices 
indicated, it went on, an attempt to acquire for those nations who 
were constantly demanding colonies compensation in Spain for refusals 
they had received. 

After declaring that Spain was now united and strong enough to 
secure victory alone, the manifesto went on to say that she counted 
also on the support of the international Popular Front from Mexico 
to the Soviet Union, “* who refuse a world peace built on mass aggression 
and are not resigned to allowing international terrorism to impose 
the law on Europe.” 

The Government cruiser Miguel de Cervantes was believed to have 
been completely disabled by an explosion. Merchant shipping in 
ports in Government hands was reported to have been armed in order 
to bombard insurgent ports and interrupt the communications with 
Morocco. 

The Air Ministry announced that, at g o’clock that morning, 
** several submarines belonging, it is believed, to a foreign Fleet (since 
the insurgents do not possess any) attacked ships of our squadron at 
the entrance of Port Cartagena.” 

The German and Italian diplomatic envoys to the Franco Govern- 
ment arrived in Seville, en route for Salamanca. 

A semi-official statement issued at Valencia alleged that Majorca 
was being used as an Italian base for fitting out General Franco’s 
forces. There were stated to be 25,000 recruits for the Fascist Volunteer 
forces there, who were trained and led by Italians. Italian ships were 
said to call twice a week with war material and provisions, and there 
were always 14 Italian sea-planes and 3 destroyers standing ready. 

Fierce fighting was reported from Carabanchel Bajo, a village 
three miles south of Madrid, where the Government forces were attempt- 
ing to cut the insurgents’ lines. 

November 23rd.—Herr Deutsch, the former Austrian Minister of 
War and organizer of the Socialist Militia in Vienna, arrived in Madrid 


to assist the Government. 
More bombs were dropped on the city, but little damage was done. 
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November 24th.—Government forces claimed the capture of 
Almudevar, near Huesca. 

Generals Batet and Molero, who had been captured by the in- 
surgents, were reported to have been shot. 

Moorish troops captured the West Park of Madrid after severe 
fighting. 

General de Llano, broadcasting from Seville, said that the insurgents 
had sunk, and would continue to sink, merchantmen endeavouring to 
enter Government ports in the Mediterranean. 

It was learnt that a number of well-known intellectuals had been 
conveyed from Madrid to the coast by transport put at their disposal 
by the Militia. 

The Air Ministry issued, from Valencia, a statement based on 
investigations into the submarine attacks on Government vessels at 
Cartegena and into other insurgent naval activities. It found that 
“the submarines of necessity belong to a foreign fleet ’’ and concluded 
that in respect of the recent sinking of a number of Spanish merchant- 
men “a large part of the said aggressions, committed under cover of 
darkness, must be charged to foreign warships.” 

The statement also declared that before Germany and Italy broke 
off relations with the Government their warships had anchored in 
Spanish ports engaged in espionage and had collaborated with the 
insurgent fleet. 

At Cartagena there must have been at least two submarines, and 
the insurgents did not possess one. As to the other attacks on Spanish 


shipping the statement said : 
“During recent weeks a number of night bombardments have 


been directed from the seaward against several points on the eastern 
coast, resulting in the sinking of Spanish vessels carrying foodstuffs 
along the Mediterranean. These acts, always carried out at night, 
have been attributed to the rebel cruiser Canarias. There are ample 
grounds for believing that the said warship could not possibly have 


carried out all these activities. . . .” 
Many instances were cited of alleged acts designed to aid the 


rebels. On August 4th, for example, the German Deutschland had 
placed herself between the port of Ceuta and the Government warships 
which were about to attack the town so as to prevent the embarcation 
of troops for Spain. German vessels also watched the Government 
fleet at Malaga, informing the enemy of its movements. 

On September 26th a German cruiser had followed the Govern- 
ment fleet from Gijon to Bilbao, and the cruiser was convoying a German 
cable ship, suspected of mining Bilbao. 

Communication to British Government re safety zones. (See 
Great Britain). 
ae Statement by General Franco’s representative ve blockade. (See 

taly). 
Seville headquarters announced that the cruiser Canarias had 
sunk a foreign vessel of unknown nationality off Barcelona. 

French announcement re protection of French shipping. (See 
France). 

November 25th.—A party of British M.P.’s, representing all parties, 
arrived in Madrid to investigate conditions. 

The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the Defence Junta that the 
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Government had decided not to acknowledge any sort of neutral zone 
in Madrid, as they felt themselves responsible for the lives of all the 
citizens of the capital and could not approve a measure which, while 
placing scme under protection, would deliver others over to reprisals, 
The crime of bembarding an open city could not be palliated by 
attempts to reduce its effects. 

Madrid was again bembed from the air. 

It was announced that 47 persons had been arrested when the 
German Embassy was evacuated, and that evidence had been found 
that scme of the occupants had been engaged in activities hostile to 
the Government. Two Germans left in charge when the Chargé 
d’Affaires left Madrid (in October) were alleged to have been planning 
to support the rising of the “ Fifth Column” when the insurgents 


entered the city. 
The Militia claimed to have beaten off insurgent attacks at 


several points. 

At Talavera severe fighting ended in attacks by a column of 
Militia being driven off with heavy loss. 

Nearly 1,000 prisoners from the Model Prison in Madrid were 
transferred to Valencia. The majority were stated to belong to the 
“ Fifth Column.” 

General O’Duffy, with some 40 Irish followers, arrived in Lisbon 
to join General Franco’s forces. 

November 26th.—Some 200,000 people were stated to have been 
safely evacuated from Madrid. 

It was learnt that General Franco had agreed to the establish- 
ment of a safety-zone for foreign shipping at Barcelona. The Military 
Governor of Majorca had informed the British, French and Italian 
naval commanders that the zone would be the area between the land 
and the open sea to the south of parallel 41 deg. 20.3 min. north, 7.¢. a 
line from east to west three-quarters of a mile south of the breakwater 
light. 
Insurgent aeroplanes claimed to have carried out a successful 
raid on the naval base at Cartagena. 

November 27th.—Seiior Largo Calvo, son of the Prime Minister, 
was reported to have been shot by the insurgents at Segovia. 

The Foreign Minister sent a Note to the League Secretary-General 
requesting that the Council should be summoned to examine the 
situation in Spain in virtue of Article 11, para. 2, of the Covenant. 
He stated that the Government had already, on several occasions, 
denounced the armed intervention of Germany and Italy in favour 
of the rebels, intervention which had culminated in the recognition 
of the chief of the rebels, set up as a Government by the “ wire-pullers ” 
of these same Powers. Such a proceeding was “ virtually an act of 
aggression against the Spanish Republic.” 

The declared intention of the rebels to prevent free commerce 
with the ports in Government hands was also a factor likely to create 
international difficulties, difficulties which were increased by the 
recognition of the rebels by Germany and Italy, who were prepared 
to co-operate with them in the naval sphere, as they had done on 
land and in the air. 

These facts, “‘ through their very simultaneity, constitute for the 
Spanish Government a circumstance affecting international relations 
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which threaten to disturb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations on which peace depends.” 

The death sentence on seven officers and four civilians was carried 
out in Barcelona. 

The Government claimed the capture of two villages some miles 
south-west of Toledo. In Madrid the insurgents claimed slight advances 
south of the Imperial Station and in the Cuatro Caminos quarter. 

The Syndicalist C.N.T. and the Socialist U.G.T., hitherto ir- 
reconcilable even though both fighting the insurgents, issued a mutual 
call for conciliation. 

“The present circumstances,” they stated, “are not propitious for 
us to tear at each other’s throats, but to sink personal differences 
while problems are at stake which interest the workers to the highest 
degree, such as the distribution of seized property, the collectivization 
of land, transport, industry, banks, and so on.” 

Thousands of reinforcements were reported to have reached the 
insurgent forces attacking Madrid. 

November 28th.—The President of the Republic arrived at Valencia’ 
and a Cabinet meeting was held to consider the proposed Statute of 
Autonomy for the three Provinces of Valencia, Alicante, and Castellon. 

Reports from Gijon stated that the insurgents’ communications 
between Oviedo and Grado had been cut and part of Oviedo occupied. 
Two foreign columns, known as the Third International and the 
Mexican, took a prominent part in the operations. 

The German and Italian Consuls at Gijon left the town. 

Near Madrid attacks by the Militia on the insurgents at El Escorial 
were reported to have been beaten off with heavy losses. 

Nationalist Falangists, as they were described in reports from 
Lisbon, made successful advances in the area west of Toledo, occupying 
several villages. 

November 29th.—The six British M.P.s in Madrid telegraphed to 
the British and French Governments urging that each country should 
send 1,000 motor-cars with drivers, and supplies of petrol and food, 
in order to evacuate the people from the capital. They expressed the 
fear that famine and epidemics would be inevitable unless action was 
taken. 

They concluded: ‘‘ We urge the need of immediate and large- 
scale action by neutral Powers acting through an international 
organization. The evacuation and partial maintenance of women, 
children, and non-combatants is urgent in order to mitigate—it cannot 
prevent—unspeakable horrors.”’ 

Government successes were claimed from the Aragon, Asturias 
and Bilbao fronts. A column from Santander was reported to have 
reached a point 45 miles from Burgos, and another claimed the capture 
of five villages on the way to Sigiienza, in Guadalajara Province. 

Insurgent air raids on Alicante were believed to have done serious 
damage. One or two bombs fell in the safety zone of the harbour. 

Further fighting occurred near Talavera, where both sides claimed 
successes. 

November 30th.—Fighting occurred round Pozuelo, four miles 
west of the Manzanares, with varying success. Bombs were dropped 
on military objectives by insurgent aircraft. 
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Steps were taken in Madrid for the creation of military schools 
with courses of 20, 40, or 60 days of intensive study. 

Portuguese reports stated that General Franco’s flank in the 
Aranjuez sector had beaten off strong attacks by Madrid forces. 

A mass meeting in Valencia of the Anarcho-Syndicalists was 
reported to have decided to insist, in the Cabinet, that the “ only way 
to win the war and advance the revolution is to organize a unified 
military force and establish a truly unified command.” 

Several hundred volunteers arrive in Barcelona from France, 
including Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Austrians 
Belgians and Poles. 

Much damage was stated to have been done at Alicante, Cartagena, 
and Malaga on November 28th and 2gth by insurgent air raids. A 
French air-liner on its way from Toulouse to Casablanca was reported 
to have been fired at and damaged near Alicante by a Government 
aeroplane. 

The Basque Militia began an offensive in the direction of Vitoria 
and five villages were occupied. The road to Mondragon was also cut. 

Insurgent aerodromes at Salamanca were bombed and damage 
also done to the railway. 

At Madrid an insurgent attack with Moorish cavalry and tanks 
was repulsed with heavy loss. 

December 1st.—Reports were current that a body of Germans, 
estimated at 5,000 in number, had landed at Cadiz and passed through 
Seville on the way to the insurgent front. 

Two contingents of French volunteers, numbering 4,000 men, 
were also reported to have landed at Barcelona. 

The Cortes met at Valencia and the President, Sefior Barrio, laid 
before the House a Bill to make law all the decrees issued since July 11th. 

The Premier reviewed the war and declared it would finally be 
won. He accused Germany and Italy of having aided the insurgents 
from the beginning, declaring that the world war was “ already about 
our heads.”’ Without their allies the rebels would have been crushed 
in the first few weeks. 

They had appealed to the League, he said, because they saw at 
close quarters “‘ this world conflagration which is now breaking forth 
and because we take our duties towards the League of Nations 
seriously.” 

He denounced the recruiting in Morocco, carried on against the 
will of the Sultan, and promised that the Government, after the war, 
would leave nothing undone to give the Moroccan people every possible 
chance of achieving liberty and well-being. This might mean the 
revision of the Moroccan Statute. 

The most striking event in the political field, he said, was the 
decision of the Anarcho-Syndicalists to enter the Government, where 
they were collaborating with the utmost loyalty. 

The Cortes passed a unanimous vote of confidence in the 
Government. 


Switzerland. 


November 18th.—The Federal Council decided that, as Switzerland 
was not a party to the Treaty of Versailles, she had no juridical means 
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for acting in the matter of the German repudiation of the Rhine 
Navigation Pact of 1931. 

November 23rd.—The Federal Council informed the Governments 
of France, Great Britain and the U.S.A. that it had taken notice of 
their monetary aims and that it approved the general principles con- 
tained in the agreement of September 25th. It was pursuing negotia- 
tions aiming at bringing into effect the adhesion of Switzerland to 


the agreement. 


Syria 


November 26th.—Dr. Schacht arrived at Damascus. 


Turkey. 
November 18th.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Angora and saw several 


officials with whom he discussed questions of trade. 

November 22nd.—A decree was issued abolishing the quota system 
fas from January Ist. A new general imports régime was then to be 
established which would gradually replace all exceptional measures. 

The Turkish Fleet paid a visit to Malta, where it received a warm 
welcome. 

November 23rd.—The press, expressing much satisfaction at the 
reception accorded to the Fleet by the British naval authorities at 
| Malta, emphasized that the friendship with Great Britain was actuated 

by the desire for world peace, and was not directed against Italy. 


» U.S.A. 
3 November 21st.—The Acting Secretary-of-State stated that in 
» dealing with the problems of the possible closing of the Embassy, etc. 
) in Spain they were “not influenced to any extent whatsoever by 
political considerations.” 
4 Instructions had been sent to the Chargé d’Affaires to give 
| “immediate consideration to the desirability of closing the Embassy 
and proceeding with his staff and such American nationals as wish to 
take advantage of the opportunity to leave Madrid under his escort 
to whatever port they can most easily reach.” 

The Consul-General at Barcelona had been authorized to close 
his office when he considered this necessary and to call on one of the 
U.S. naval vessels to evacuate him and his staff and other Americans 
wishing to leave. 

_ November 23rd.—Instructions were sent to the Chargé d’Affaires 
in Madrid to transfer the Embassy to Valencia. 

November 26th.—The Treasury issued a statement on the move- 
ments of foreign capital which showed that in the nine months ending 
September 30th, $2,281,659,000 worth of foreign bonds had entered 
the United States. 

November 27th.—Mr. Roosevelt in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil). 

November 28th.—Owing to the continuance of the seaman’s strike 
the New York Board of Trade requested the Secretary of Labour to 
“ recognize the existence of a national emergency.” 

_ December 1st.—Mr. Roosevelt’s speech in the Pan-American 
Conference. (See Argentina). 
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November 19th.—The trial of nine Trotskyist wreckers, charged 
with sabotage in the Kuznetsk mines, began at Novosibirsk. The 
accused included a German named Stickling, who was alleged to have 
confessed that he had come to Russia expressly to wreck the Soviet 
system according to a plan devised abroad. 

The prisoners were also accused of organizing attempts on the 
life of Stalin and of other leaders. 

The Government informed the Japanese Government that they 
considered unsatisfactory Japan’s explanation of the character of the 
agreement with Germany. It was difficult to believe, they stated, 
that Germany needed Japanese police or that Japan needed German 
police to help combat Communism in their own country, or that such 
a necessity required an international agreement. 

The agreement, it was felt, could only be a screen for another 
secret one directed against a third country, and this could not fail to 
have seriously detrimental effects on Russo-Japanese relations. 


November 21st.—The nine prisoners were condemned to death. 
German announcement re arrest of another German. (See Germany). 


November 22nd.—The German Ambassador, in a démarche to the 
Government, said the German Government regarded the charges 
against Stickling as incredible and, as the prisoner’s life depended on 
the Soviet exercising their right of pardon or clemency, he asked that 
his petition for clemency should be granted. 

It was understood that the Government had broken off the 
negotiations for the renewal of the Fisheries Convention with Japan. 

November 24th.—Four more Germans were reported to have been 
arrested. 

November 25th.—The Government commuted the death sentences 
on Stickling and two Russian prisoners to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
Six Russians were shot. 

The extraordinary Congress of Soviets, convened as a constituent 
assembly to pass the new Constitution, opened in Moscow, and the 
2,050 delegates were addressed by Stalin, who called the Constitution 
“an indictment of Fascism inspiring all civilized people fighting for 
democracy against Fascist barbarism.” 

He suggested one amendment to the draft text —the organization 
of a new commissariat for military industries, which should be the 
greatest military machine in the world. 

Criticising those who wished to deprive priests and former White 
Guards of the suffrage he said that the Soviet Union was not afraid 
of any groups, since the former opposition had been rendered harmless. 
Soviet democracy, however, could not allow any political parties, 
since “* political parties can exist only where there are class antagonisms. 
The Communist party remains supreme because classes have been 
abolished in the Union.” 

He described the Constitution as “the expression of already 
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existing conditions guaranteeing to the workers work, education, |~ 


and rest. This distinguishes it from bourgeois Constitutions, since 


they only declare their rights, but do not provide for the realization © 


of them.” 


November 26th.—The Premier of the Ukrainian Republic, speaking 7 
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in the Congress, accused Germany and Japan of preparing a “ holy 
crusade against the Soviet Union,” and warned the Nazis that marching 
into the Ukraine was more difficult than marching into the Rhineland. 
If they dared to approach the Soviet borders the Red Army would 
strike them a blow such as had never been seen in history, and he 
exclaimed “* Hitler will not see our Ukrainian garden.” 

Izestia, referring to the German-Japanese Agreement, said it 

was concluded against other countries as well as Russia. “ Each of 
its participants,” it stated, “sees in it a weapon for its aggressive 
conquering schemes; Japan, a weapon for the establishment of her 
monopoly of rule in Eastern Asia and the Pacific ; and Fascist Germany 
a weapon for the conquest of Europe and the Near East. These are 
the real contents of the deal, which futilely drapes itself in ideological 
garments.” 
' November 27th—The Premier of the Far Eastern Region an- 
nounced to the Congress that the Great Northern Railway to the 
Pacific had been completed, and the first train had reached the new 
terminus, north of Vladivostock, where a large port was being 
constructed. 

November 28th.—Speaking in the Congress M. Litvinoff said he 
had authentic information that Italy had proposed to Japan the con- 
clusion of an agreement similar to that between Japan and Germany. 
“Tt is nothing less,” he said, “ than a military alliance to round off 
the already existing agreement between Italy and Germany on the 
one hand, and Japan and Germany on the other.” 

He also said: ‘“‘ We will face any eventuality fearlessly and 
squarely. I have perfect faith in our ability to withstand single- 
handed any enemy or combination of enemies.” 

Fascism was ceasing to be an internal affair with the countries 
professing it. It had been this in Italy at first, but this had changed 
“after Mussolini’s Fascism had been polished up by lessons from 
Berlin—it then became fertilized with the theories of German National- 
Socialism.” 

He referred to the great assistance given to the Spanish insurgents 
by both Germany and Italy, especially in the air, and said the German 
and Italian aeroplanes were in the hands of German and Italian pilots. 

As to the anti-Communist Agreement, well-informed people 
refused to believe that for drawing up two scanty published articles 
it was necessary to negotiate for 15 months in strict secrecy. The 
negotiations, he asserted, were devoted to the elaboration of a secret 
document in which the word Communism was not even mentioned. 

The Fascist and aggressive countries flung challenge after challenge 
to the democratic peoples and it was now for those peoples to speak. 
The Soviet Union calmly left it to other States to weigh and judge 
the benefit which could be derived in the interests of peace from close 
collaboration with Soviet Russia, and to understand that the Union 
could give more than it received. 

Admiral Orloff, C.-in-C. of the Navy, said the increased naval 
armaments in Japan, Germany and Italy had compelled them to 
strengthen the Fleet. Their submarine strength had increased seven- 
fold since 1933, and in the same period the small surface craft for 
coastal defence had increased three-fold, seaplanes five-fold, and 
distant range artillery and anti-aircraft batteries had been doubled. 
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Their Pacific and Baltic submarines were now faster and ablid 
to remain submerged longer than any others in the world. | 

November 29th.—The Assistant Commandant of the Air Fored E 
stated that the Force was the most powerful in the world. Before 
the end of the year they would have 100,000 military airmen. The 
number of fighting airplanes had quadrupled since 1932, and was 
in excess of the 2,000 machines owned by Germany. They had 
hundreds of air “‘ destroyers ” capable of a speed of 360 miles an hour. 

The head of the Leningrad Communist Party made a speech in 
which he said: ‘‘ Round us are small countries which dream of great 
adventures, or allow great adventurers to manipulate their territory. 
We are not afraid of these littie countries, but if they do not mind 
their own business we shall be compelled to open our borders, and 
it will be too bad if we are compelled to use the Red Army on them.” 

December 1st.—The All-Union Congress adopted in principle the 
draft of the new Constitution. A Commission was set up to embody 
in the text the amendments approved by Stalin. 

During the discussions Yakovleff stated that the population of 
the Union had increased by 30 million since 1924. 
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Yugoslavia. Sy Ms | THE 
November 23rd.—The Prime Minister received Professor Tzankoff, , 
the former Premier of Bulgaria, and leader of the Bulgarian Nazi t 
Party. 
November 24th.—Professor Tzankoff left for Berlin. 
November 30th.—Announcement ve trade agreement with Great CHR 
Britain. (See Great Britain). ’ 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1936. 
December 7th .. “Committee to Study the Application of 
the Principles of the Covenant .. Geneva 
December troth ... “Extraordinary Meeting of the Council .... Geneva 
December 28th .. International Congress on Technical 
Education... _ _ _ .. Rome 





* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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